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Face to Face 

with your Draft Board 

A Guide to Personal Appearances 

by Allan Blackman 

This book, designed for conscientious objectors, is useful to all men facing 
a personal appearance before their draft board and indispensible for draft 
counselors. It answers the following questions: How can a man obtain the 
classification he wants and deserves from a personal appearance before his 
draft board? What fundamental value choices . re involved in determining 
the purpose of his personal appearance? Despite careful attention to 
bureaucratic detail, Face to Face with Your Draft Board attempts to assure 
the registrant one positive benefit of a personal appearance before a draft 
board: becoming clear on his own fundamental beliefs and demonstrating 
them in action. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH YOUR DRAFT BOARD: 


A Guide to Personal Appearances 

1624.1 Opportunity to Appear in Person (a) Every registrant after his 
classification is determined by the local board . . . shall have an opportunity 
to appear in person before the member or members of the local board 
designated for the purpose . . . 

1624.2 (b) At any such appearance , the registrant may discuss his 
classification , may point out the class or classes in which he thinks he 
should have been placed , and may direct attention to any information in 
his file which he believes the local board has overlooked or to which he 
believes it has not given sufficient weight. The registrant may present such 
further information as he believes will assist the local board in determining 
his proper classification. 

Selective Service Regulations 

“ Some opportunity, 1 was there for five minutes and all they wanted to 
talk about was what / would do if somebody tried to rape my grand- 
mother. Man, those guys couldn't possibly know what a Conscientious 
Objector is anyway. 

“What the hell good is a personal appearance like that ?” 

A Registrant with Selective Service 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book provides specific help needed by men facing a personal 
appearance before their draft board. It was written primarily to help men 
who want to obtain a conscientious objector classification but it will also 
In <>l use to those seeking some other particular classification from the 
‘♦fit i live Service System and to draft counselors advising such men. 

I he personal appearance, apart from the written material in a man’s 
lilt- is (he most important step in Selective Service administrative pro- 
• * times. Indeed, given the difficulty many draft boards have with written 
nut I nials, the personal appearance may be the most important step. 
< onsequently, a registrant should prepare carefully for his face to face 
meeting with his draft board. Since a registrant usually has only one 
peisonal appearance, there is no way to do better next time. There is no 
nexl lime. 

A registrant needs to know how the Selective Service System works, 
lb needs to know his rights under that system. He should understand what 
In . draft board expects of him and the opportunities open to him at a 
peisonal appearance. To take advantage of these opportunities, the regis- 
lianl must know what he wants from his draft board. He must know what 
evidence he can offer to validate his claim. Most of all, in this difficult 
mailer of conscience, law, and war, the registrant must know what he 
believes. This book tries to help men think clearly about what they believe 
and want while familiarizing them with how draft boards work. 

Each man must choose his own course of action. He cannot choose 
mlelligently unless he knows both the alternatives open to him and the 
probable consequences of his acts. His own root beliefs, once clarified, 
provide standards by which he may choose how he will act. 

Our own commitment in the World Without War Council is to the 
dignity of individual human beings, to the principle of law, to nonviolent 
conflict resolution, and to democratic values. These commitments are 
evident throughout this book. Those holding other views will want to act 
m accord with their own values but they may still find this book helpful 
because of its information about Selective Service, and because we have 
I ried to identify the alternatives and probable consequences objectively, so 
I hat each man may choose for himself how he will act. 
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We urge all readers to consider carefully the section on Deciding tlx 
Purpose of the Personal Appearance.” A non-cooperator, a draft dodger. . 
conscientious objector to all war, a political objector to a particular war. > 
person seeking a hardship deferment, all face different problems in the., 
personal appearance. This book will be of most aid to men seeking 
classification as a conscientious objector. 

The approach taken in this book involves a lot of hard work and 
difficult soul searching. Given the reputation of draft boards for hard 
heartedness, is all this work justified? In our experience, it is justified 
because it works. Many men, dealing with different draft boards, have been 
able to get the classification they desire. More importantly, it is justified 
because it assures a man one of the few positive fruits of his engagement 
with the draft: becoming clear on his own fundamental beliefs anti 
demonstrating them in action. 

The Selective Service System is based on volunteer draft boards. Its 
regulations are often administered poorly and unfairly. Nonetheless, the 
Selective Service System can be held accountable to laws and regulations, 
and, in my opinion, most draft board members, for all their faults, do try 
to understand and want to give a man his rights under the law. 

This book treats in detail the problems involved in getting the 
classification you want. But it does more than that. It provides an occasion 
for clarifying and strengthening the values by which a man chooses to live 
Ins life A registrant, especially a conscientious objector, faces questions 
from many people, not just draft board members. C.O.’s may have to deal 
will, lawyers and judges. They have to cope with questions of friends, 
neighbors, colleagues, and eventually their own children. The process 
«>ut lined in this- book provides an occasion for a man to begin to know 
hi nisei t and to be able to assert and defend his beliefs competently and 
i onlidently. Despite the careful attention to bureaucratic detail that makes 
up | hr bulk of this book, it is this fundamental quest for moral, political, 
mil teligious understanding that is our prime concern at the World Without 
W iii < oum il 

W- want to aid the young man facing a difficult administrative 
1 1 1 eitme but we believe that helping him in today’s moral and political 

it, irqiilies going beyond bureaucratic procedures. At eighteen, young 

im n hint Fin the complexities of the Selective Service System and the 
t m,l mi.htl, lel.gious, and political choices which the call to military 
, in i • I hey need unbiased information. But they also need the 
* Ml > i ,, l, h 1 1 » mil i hallcnging counseling that will help them clarity and 
fm miii • i " mi mi toot beliefs. Too often this kind of information and 

HfllH# , „..i o i.hihlc Young men often find only political counseling 

, i t,. , , i iii, ,i alienation from our society, or no opportunity to 
| i I i- i m , icmc and war at all. 

., IM i , Mu . oum il to provide counseling which marries a 
i If ♦ hmi< .. I. in lul thought, counseling which involves discus- 

llf l|lf . i i >i i a a / | • i uni' s • *1 conscience, the brotherhood of man 
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ill* Mblig.il ions of citizenship; counseling through which a man may 

1 * i tin best in religious and political thought. Our purpose is to help 

» man im amine the political, moral, and social implications of different 
l .espomling to the draft, and thereby to deepen and clarify his own 

i ompelcnt counseling precludes indoctrination and emphasizes the 
• i to. thoughtful examination of both facts and the arguments for 
■ ♦ mil c moral choices. Council counselors, therefore, do not attempt to 
, • I lieu own beliefs upon counselees, but strive to help the counselee 

«»li lip, own most basic values. Counselors can, however, often best 
•m. vi this end and be of most help to the person counseled by making 
> u own beliefs explicit where this is appropriate. That is why we state 
mi "Wii values. 

< Mu work in the Council is grounded in the belief that all choices 
i* tiding participation or non-participation in war are morally ambiguous. 
W*n i an evil and one of the gravest threats to mankind. But the obligation 
pinvidc for the common defense is a fundamental one in any society 

♦ ml one side’s refusal to engage in mass violence is no guarantee that others 
ill likewise refuse. There is, therefore, no simple “right” choice for men 

la mI willi a military draft. From this recognition of the flawed morality of 
an> lontemporary choice flows the long-range concern that undergirds our 
muscling. We want our work to improve sensitivity to the larger issues of 
• n ' icnce and war. We want to responsibly engage men in work to end 

* a i I lie moral dilemmas young men now confront can be resolved only 
Ihimigh success in such work. 

Counselors at the World Without War Council have talked to thou- 
, • i »t I . of Selective Service registrants over the past decade. This book is a 
disl lllal ion of their experience in aiding men facing a personal appearance, 
hui it is also an expression of the individual approach to draft counseling 

• <i Ms principal author, Allan Blackman. 

I he World Without War Council publishes this book in the hope that 
>l will aid all young men facing the draft and encourage more who see war 
i. evil to contribute to the attempt to end it. 

Robert Pickus 

President 

World Without War Council 
of Northern California 


Berkeley, California 
June 5, 1969 
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NOTE TO DRAFT COUNSELORS 

Although this book is designed for all young men facing the drall 
many registrants will have difficulty understanding the importance of some 
of our detailed suggestions. For many men, the draft provides their firsl 
encounter with a large, sometimes indifferent bureaucracy. It is up to tin- 
counselor to see that the men he advises understand the importance ol 
careful preparation. 

Many Selective Service System registrants lose touch with reality 
They develop a malaise composed of fear, fantasy, apathy, and ignorance in 
which they literally forget about the Selective Service System altogether 
This book should help men understand that they can affect the decisions 
of the selective Service System. Unfortunately, reading a book is no! 
enough to jolt many men out of their dream worlds. The counselor must 
do so; the choice in some cases is between several agonizing hours o! 
preparation and a three year prison sentence. 

Counselors can use this book as a check to see that registrants are 
fully prepared. The questions frequently encountered at personal appear- 
ances could be used for preparatory grilling sessions. Counselors can set up 
mock hearings where counselees practice answering hostile questions and 
dealing with a politely indifferent board. Counselors can be especially 
helpful to registrants who do not express themselves well. 

Following the personal appearance, the counselor should go over the 
registrant’s written report carefully and should question the registrant 
about what happened. 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND ADVICE 

This book treats one aspect of the draft process. Many important 
procedural, philosophic, and political issues are only lightly touched. The 
reader should seek additional materials. Materials on the draft , for example 
on student deferments, are listedon page 95. Materials on building a world 
without war and on nonviolent resistance to tyranny are listed on page 99. 
Conscientious objectors should read the Handbook for Conscientious 
Objectors ($1.00). Guidelines for establishing a draft counseling center are 
available on request. All of these items may be obtained by writing: 

World Without War Council 
1730 Grove Street 
Berkeley, California 94709 


Other organizations counseling conscientious objectors are: Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors, 2016 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19103; MCDC (CCCO), 711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60605; West 
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M/ Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94105; National Inter- 
S*’ivico Board for Conscientious Objectors, 550 Washington Build- 
1 Mli iV Washington Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; American 
f '"E Service Committee, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
dines throughout the country); and Fellowship of Reconciliation 
I , Nyack, N.Y. 10960. 

MINING YOU NEED A COUNSELOR 

I at li registrant ought to decide for himself how he is going to 
* l ml lo t he problem of war and to the choices required by the draft. 
!m iIm giealest extent possible, registrants should handle their own cases, 

I In * 1 1 own statement and letters and talk for themselves to Selective 
> • • personnel. Nonetheless, almost all registrants ought to work closely 
'>«h a competent counselor who can help them understand complex 
•I nve Service Regulations and give them suggestions for reading and 
: l about the problem of war. In addition, selective service law may 

' Hi" <>i administrative implementation of recent Supreme Court decisions 
* lender obsolete certain advice provided in this and other publications 
-I hi I Ik* draft. The major counseling agencies listed above can provide the 

• ol volunteer counselors in many communities throughout the United 

nhliFN. 


\> NRNING: YOU MAY NEED A LAWYER 

I he advice in this book has not been prepared by lawyers and is not 
I- 1 1 .id vice. It is advice on how to handle an administrative procedure. Our 
• dvice is general, meant to apply to most cases but not all. Your case may 
1 different. If you have any questions about the nature of your problem 
■ ml. id a draft counselor whose services are free or a lawyer. Do not 
In .dale to seek legal advice because you fear you cannot afford it: many 
lawyers will work for reduced fees or allow time payments if the case 
appears to warrant it. Most lawyers, however, know very little about the 
dial I law, so try to find one who does. For additional advice and referral 
ml m unition, contact one of the previously listed organizations. 

WIIAT WE MEAN BY THE TERM PACIFISM 

Many conscientious objectors do not want to consider themselves 
pacifists because they, along with some draft boards, believe a pacifist is a 
l « Hally passive person, one who withdraws from situations in which conflict 
is likely, and perhaps one who does not use physical force in his personal 
life (see pp. 38-39). There are pacifists who fit such a definition but there 
aie also many other pacifists who believe in the aggressive but nonviolent 
prosecution of conflict. Mahatma Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr. were 
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both pacifists who sought and even created conflict situations to force 
change without violence. 

Perhaps all that pacifists agree on is that “disputes between nations 
should and can be settled peacefully” (. American Heritage Dictionary). 
Many people share that ideal but reject it in practice. The pacifist is 
distinguished from others that share that sentiment by his principled refusal 
to support mass violence as the way to resolve international conflict. When 
we use the term pacifist, we are referring only to such a principled refusal 
to participate in all wars. 


* * * 


* * 


I am grateful to Steve Bischoff, Robert Pickus, Robert Woito, John 
Messer, Mike Emery and the many men who, struggling with their 
consciences, sensitized mine. 


Allan Blackman 
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\ I lie Right to a Personal Appearance 

Any time a draft board classifies a registrant it sends a classification 
ml lolling him his classification. The Board will not send any other 
■ s plana t ion of its action. To find out the reasons for the board’s action 
mil lo ask for a changed classification, the registrant should personally 
•ppour before his local board and argue his case. 

The right to a personal appearance is guaranteed by Selective Service 
M • pula! ions: 

If*. ’l l Opportunity to Appear in Person, (a) Every registrant after his 
i lussification is determined by the local board , except a classification which 
i\ determined upon an appearance before the local board under the 
provisions of this part, shall have an opportunity to appear in person 
before the member or members of the local board designated for the 
propose if he files a written request therefor within 30 days after the local 
board has mailed a Notice of Classification (SSS Form 110) to him. Such 

10 day period may not be extended. 

11 What Happens at a Personal Appearance 

I (>24.2.— (b) At any such appearance, the registrant may discuss his 
classification , may point out the class or classes in which he thinks he 
should have been placed, and may direct attention to any information in 
Ins file which he believes the local board has overlooked or to which he 
believes it has not given sufficient weight. The registrant may present such 
further information as he believes will assist the local board in determining 
his proper classification. Such information shall be in writing, or, if oral, 
shall be summarized in writing by the registrant and in either event, shall 
be placed in the registrant’s file. The information furnished should be as 
concise as possible under the circumstances. The member or members of 
the local board before whom the registrant appears may impose such 
limitations upon the time which the registrant may have for his appearance 
as they deem necessary. 
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The above Selective Service Regulation states what a registrant may 
do at a personal appearance. What follows is a brief description of what 
draft boards actually do and what registrants ought to do at a personal 
appearance. The pages in parentheses indicate where more complete 
explanations can be found in this book. 

The registrant arrives at the draft board with his witnesses shortly 
before the hearing time. He tells the clerk who he is and that he has 
witnesses he would like to testify in his behalf. The clerk goes into the 
draft board and returns to tell the registrant that his witnesses will not be 
heard. Sometimes the clerk just says they won’t be heard without checking 
with the draft board. The registrant is eventually admitted to the hearing 
room, which sometimes is not a separate room but simply a partially 
walled off area. Sometimes the draft board members introduce themselves, 
often they do not, and generally the registrant is too nervous to remember 
their names. The leader of the board asks, “What do you want?” 

The registrant should then say something like this: “My name is John 
Jones. I sent you a request for classification 1-0 (or whatever classification 
he asked for) and sent what I thought was sufficient evidence to 
substantiate my claim. I have come to find out why you did not give me 
the 1-0 classification, and to answer any questions you may have. I have 
brought my minister and my father to witness on my behalf and I am 
prepared to make a statement if that would help you.” 

Even though the clerk may have indicated that the witnesses would 
not be allowed into the hearing, the registrant should himself inform the 
board that the witnesses are available. The draft board will probably 
indicate also that it does not allow witnesses and will generally ignore the 
question about why they rejected the claim. They will either launch into a 
series of questions or they will say, “Well, you’ve submitted a lot of 
material, but we’d like to hear what you have to say for yourself.” 

The registrant should then make his Opening Statement (see pp. 16 
to 21). Following his Master List of Evidence (seep, lo), the registrant 
should: 

(1) Briefly outline his position, following his Written Summary (see 

P-19). _ . 

(2) List the evidence already submitted in favor of the classification 
he seeks (see p. 18). 

(3) Point to additional evidence submitted at the personal appearance 
(see pp. 17-18). 

(4) End the initial presentation by explaining that because of all the 
evidence, he believes he should be given the requested classification, 
but he understands that the board has some doubts. He will speak to 
those doubts if the board will explain why they did not give him the 
classification he wants. 

The registrant may want to put a copy of the Written Summary and List 
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i I vulence in front of each board member for them to follow as he talks. 

I In Opening Statement should not be overly long, but should clearly 
in 1 1 H in (he board why they should have granted the requested classifica- 

■ ■••n I he burden should now be on them to state why they feel the 
"ju.iiant is not qualified. 

I lie board may either interrupt the opening statement to ask ques- 
h "ir. or start asking questions when the registrant finishes. If he is inter- 
mplcd, the registrant should not give a false impression with a half- 
• mpleted statement (see p. 46). The registrant should answer the board’s 

• pirslions (see p. 33) but he should also make sure that he returns and 

■ 1 plums all the items in his Master List of Evidence (see p. 18). 

If the draft board remains silent or does not have many questions, 

• in registrant should continue to elaborate on his beliefs and the impor- 
1111111 ' of the evidence he has submitted. He may want to read the board 
bncf excerpts from letters or statements he has written. 

After the board’s initial questions have been answered, the registrant 
Timid do his best to uncover the board’s reasons for not granting the 

• I. indication he requested. If the board did not have any substantial 
• unis, but simply wanted to talk to the registrant, he should ask them 
Old her they have any doubts or questions about his claim now that they 
litivr had a chance to see and talk to him. Many boards are reluctant to 
m void (heir doubts but the registrant can give them a number of important 
m 1 , 0 ns why they should (see p. 24). If the board does state objections or 
id mbls, the registrant should point to appropriate evidence and give 
Hir.wcrs which do convince the board he deserves the classification he has 

■ • quested. 

Eventually, the draft board will say that it has heard enough and will 

• 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 ss the registrant saying he will soon get their decision. Most hearings 

I I 1 from 10 to 30 minutes while some are as short as 3 minutes and some 
lu 1 more than an hour. 

Immediately after the appearance, the registrant should prepare a 

• nl Ion account of what transpired (see p. 47). 

< Preliminary Interviews Requested by Draft Boards 
Prior to Classification of Conscientious Objectors 

I In- personal appearance occurs after a classification by the local board. 
I mid boards occasionally call a man in for an interview prior to classifica- 
tion if they believe the submitted written materials are inadequate or 
mi. loar. On July 30, 1968, the National Headquarters of Selective Service 
nr.liucted local boards to make such preclassification interviews a regular 
put of the procedure for considering conscientious objector claims. These 
Insl ructions (part of Local Board Memorandum No. 41) were: 

If upon consideration of this evidence (the Form 100 and 150), the 
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local board determines that it cannot grant the I-A-0 or 1-0 classification 
claimed, the local board should invite or request the registrant to meet 
with it for an interview prior to classification. The primary purpose of the 
interview will be to develop further facts on which the conscientious 
objector claim is based , and the sincerity of such claim. This interview does 
not take the place of the personal appearance which the registrant may 
request under Section 1624.1, after the classification action. 

Many draft boards now do call in conscientious objectors for pre- 
liminary interviews; however, some still do not. The notifications of such 
interviews are frequently unclear about what the draft board wants. Some- 
times a man receives a letter which says simply, “Please come in to see the 
draft board at such-and-such a time and date,” without any further ex- 
planation. A variety of terms are used to describe these meetings including 
interview, preliminary interview and pre-classification interview. If a regis- 
trant is asked by his draft board to come in to see them and he is unclear 
what the request is about, he should call the clerk of the board to find 
out. If he cannot call or write or otherwise clarify what the interview is 
about, he should go there fully prepared to argue his conscientious objector 
claim. 

The preliminary interview is often more important than the personal ap- 
pearance and for the same reasons (see pp. 12-13). The draft board is likely 
to make up its mind then. The subsequent personal appearance may be 
brief and the board will be less likely to change its mind. 

In general, the preliminary interview should be dealt with as if it 
were a personal appearance. The major exception to this rule is that, since 
the interview occurs prior to classification, it is inappropriate to begin the 
interview by asking why the draft board has rejected the conscientious 
objector claim. However, toward the end of the interview the registrant 
should still ask the other essential questions for draft boards (see p. 24), 
and following the interview he should prepare a written report. 

If, after the preliminary interview, the local board rejects the con- 
scientious objector claim, it will send the registrant a I-A classification. The 
registrant should then ask for a personal appearance. 

Prior to that appearance, he should consult with a draft counselor, 
and he should try to determine why he failed to convince the draft board. 
If the registrant feels that he did a poor job at the interview, he should 
reread this book and prepare to do a better job at the personal appearance. 
However, if the registrant believes he had good evidence and presented it 
well but that the local board was unfair, the personal appearance should be 
handled differently. At such a personal appearance, in addition to seeking 
to convince the local board, the registrant should be sure he does all he can 
to lay the groundwork for a successful appeal (or, if necessary, court case). 
The registrant should insist on the board stating explicitly why they 
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• l<-i led his claim. The registrant may ask whether the board members have 
« td the file. He may ask them why they have ignored a particular piece of 
vulence such as a letter from a clergyman. He may point out that they are 

• ling contrary to Selective Service Regulations if he knows that to be the 

• In general, the registrant should be harder, sharper, and more per- 
i I t*nl with the local board. 


II. PREPARATION FOR THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


A. The Importance of the Personal Appearance 

Anyone whose conscientious objector, deferment or other claim has 
been denied should request a personal appearance. If the registrant is living 
in California and his local board is in New York, he should go even if he 
has to borrow money or hitchhike. The personal appearance is important 
for the following reasons: 

1 ) Many draft boards prefer to judge a man on his appearance, 
manner and on what he says, rather than on what he writes. They may 
initially reject a conscientious objector claim because they want to make a 
personal evaluation of the claimant. The personal appearance gives one an 
opportunity to argue his case directly to the people who have the power to 
decide it. 

2) Draft boards will reject a conscientious objector or deferment 
claim if they have any questions. If all their questions are answered at the 
personal appearance, they will grant the claim. For example, one registrant 
had not indicated in writing that he would perform alternative service if 
given a C.O. classification. When he stated that he would, he was granted 
his claim. 

3) Even if a draft board has rejected a claim for what it thinks are 
good reasons, it may be persuaded to change its decision. Even though 
some draft boards appear to reject all claims for conscientious objector 
status, most can be convinced by compelling evidence and by the strength 
of conviction demonstrated by the claimant. A not uncommon experience 
is for a C.O. to meet a very hostile draft board but receive his C.O. 
classification in the next morning’s mail. Presumably the draft board 
respected the man’s strength in standing up to their hostility and was 
convinced of the claim’s legitimacy. 

4) Some draft boards have cancelled all student deferments without 
good reason. They might have done so because they felt many registrants 
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nld not ask for a personal appearance or appeal and could then be 
it iiicd Registrants who did ask for a personal appearance and it that was 
• it in v esstul, an appeal, were usually given back their deferments. Similarly, 
.in.' ill al t boards automatically reject all C.O. claims just to see if the 
« i) will persevere. You should. 

S) If a registrant appeals without a personal appearance, the appeal 
i. tid will assume that the local board has a good reason tor rejecting his 
l imi Appeal boards usually will not examine a file in depth unless given 
M | reasons for doing so. The registrant can give the appeal board reasons 
i i carefully examining his case if he goes to a personal appearance, tor at 
. personal appearance he can ask the local board the reasons tor its 
i . i .ion, thus putting into the record any possible error, unfairness or poor 
lament by the board. Though many local boards will not specily reasons 

1 . . , i ejecting a claim, the written report of one’s discussion with them will 
h, ii, illy reveal their approach to his case. The registrant may put his report 

i Ins personal appearance into his tile and make it the basis for his appeal. 

I In appeal board needs such specific information it it is to question the 

1.. , .i I board’s decision (see pp. 47-48). 

<0 The technical or substantive errors a board may make at a 
prisonal appearance may also be important in any subsequent legal 
l(t(U codings. Local boards are manned by volunteers. Frequently they are 
,i» iH)i;int of their own procedural regulations. They often misconstrue the 
, nlcria by which conscientious objectors should be judged. While some 
In i. mis will impress the registrant with their competence and fairness, not 
,11 hoards meet these standards. Some draft boards are prejudiced not only 
„Minst conscientious objectors but also against students, racial and ethnic 
in. mps, hippies, etc. The personal appearance gives the local board the 
, |, ,, nee" to make errors, to admit previous errors, demonstrate its prejudices 
.a incompetence. 1 The personal appearance gives the registrant and the 
hoard a chance to work through such problems so that he gets his proper 
, lassification or, if not, to make a record that will aid him in getting such a 
. lassification on appeal. That record will also be important should he find 
himself in court. 

H How to Request a Personal Appearance 

To obtain a personal appearance the registrant writes his local board 
wiilmi 30 days after receiving his classification card and asks for a personal 
appearance to discuss the rejection of his classification request. 2 

A personal appearance is not an appeal. A personal appearance gives 


1 i or an example of draft board mistakes, see Look magazine, April 2, i968. 
Counselors may wish to request MCDC’s memorandum on request procedures. 
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one the opportunity to appear before his local draft board to present h, 
case tor the classification he wants. An appeal is a request to a t 

tfa C registr e am Ce ^ ‘° ^ the ,oc3 board a^. 

ss szi rr sir***: 

h,vL Q h il 0 !. 3 P ersonal appearance, like all other requests to theVaft 

ray* ^ 

c. Deciding the Purpose of the Personal Appearance 

confliclinrr appearance . ma y serve many purposes, some of which are 

5 rrss 

consequences 18 b °° k “ f ° r * 1S the registrant who will bear the 

opportuntty to "expTeL °ht sodetf of^ 

tion Ju! later ^tretmt S/™ 3 ' appearance and obtain his classifies 
if that meant S to °J * 0V6r S ° me 6thiCal 01 16831 Pnndpie ’ 6Ve ” 

. , Because the personal appearance can have life-long consequences 

, n L‘ 5£*Z& l£t£Z StrjTiS £ 

*- s. mess Mrs.'M 


See Selective Service Regulations 1624.2 (d) and (e). 
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, tin ami immediate situational goals, such as anger at the board or a 
r =H. tn correct procedural mistakes. A man has to decide which of these 
M. h hi goals are most important to him. He has to decide whether he is 
i -I v going to react to the draft board or whether he is going to do the 
i woik involved in presenting his basic values in a way most likely to 
nil I he draft board’s mind and win their understanding. Men who are 
i « < tiled or unclear about their most important values and objectives will 
mi to read some of the other materials listed on pp. 93 -101. 

Most men primarily want the personal appearance because it is an 
i ■ i * 1 1 unity to change the minds of draft board members regarding a 
i .i I n ation. They are only secondarily concerned with establishing evi- 
i •• lor later appeals and possible court cases. The advice in^ this book 
m.< '. o n this primary goal of convincing the draft board , but it also 
«... hides steps which will help in future appeals and court cases, should 
i! \ be necessary. Most of the steps we recommend will not antagonize the 
d hoard and we point out those that may. 

I he Selective Service System does lack many of the procedural 
• I. guards of courts of law and in general shares the deficiencies of many 
. Immistrative and regulatory agencies. Despite these deficiencies, most men 
ho are conscientious objectors and most men who have bona fide qualifi- 
il ions for deferments can obtain the classifications they want under the 
M.lmg system if they present their requests clearly, firmly, persistently, 
and in a friendly manner. The bureaucratic and procedural defects of 
.elective Service may appear less significant if it is remembered that many 
.md lies have no provisions whatsoever for exemption of conscientious 
oh|i*ctors other than jail or death. 

Nonetheless, many men feel very strongly about the deficiencies of 
‘.rlcctive Service and they want the purpose of their personal appearances 
h» be an attack on these inequities. Still other men want to use the 
appearance as a forum to argue their political or philosophical beliefs. Any 
m. m who wants to use the personal appearance for such purposes should 
'insider the following points and questions: 

a. A man who fights for a legal or political principle through the 
local board will probably not get the classification he wants. He should be 
prepared either to go into the army or to go to court or jail. Disagreements 
wilh specific government policies and opposition to the draft will not be 
recognized by any draft board as a basis for deferment. Insisting upon 
certain procedural reforms (such as permission to bring into the personal 
appearance a tape recorder, court reporter or lawyer) will antagonize 
most draft boards and greatly reduce their willingness to listen sympathet- 
ically to the registrant’s classification claim. It is possible to go on record 
m favor of procedural reforms by requesting them in the letter which asks 
lor the personal appearance. We do not think such written requests will 
antagonize most draft boards, unless the registrant insists upon the reforms 
a I the appearance itself. Most draft boards will ignore such requests for 
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procedural changes; however if u 

2SKr- w,lh ' •» 

“* «* **» «f being ?« ° f s ,r„" n D “ fel S “*'C Being 
religious belief ” However c„rh ” SULb mat ters as the definition 
- the basis of spu^t^ 1 ";? m ^e sure they 

to push for some reform he should not do “" d . ertakes ‘° be a test ca ^e ... 
will be acquitted in eourt. Many men tre^ beCaUse : be ‘ eels certain In 

Section L, for a further discussion of over optirnktr , ^ 66 Chapter 111 
c - Jail is not a pleasant PV r> optimistic legalism.) 

jail if he believes doing so is necxssITrv^fr ^ U ma " may tolerate going I.. 
believes doing so will contribute to ° T preservin S bis integrity or if hr 
man ought to ask himself whether the ° bjective - Therefore 

served by his going to jail. For Txa™.? ' f ^ goal he is Pursuing is best 

° P f°“ W3r and promote Peace, he ought 'to Pnmary ob Jective is f„ 

a battle over some reform of a specific draft T ' Whether and how 
that objective. In our experience P manl d f 1 procedure will help achieve 
procedures, even though thev r* • y court cases about specific draft 
tnbution to educating the public pub,icity ’ m ake no con 

d - Some men are willing (o go to iaS hr° re problem of war 

a small but meaningful act for peace which b f LaUSe they beli eve doing so is 
md a more positive way of work-in f they Can do * If such men could 
worthwhile st>y ou , Ze ™L f ” P '“^ lh ' y "■*“ eo„,id er “ 

4-5 can provide information on what onL °" nse . lln 8 agencies listed on pp 
work are available, and also on the chancef T**’ 68 *° r constr uctive peace 

exist") u e SerVice ' (The nu mber of sSch jobTk' t W ° rk being done as 
enH 't Men ° Ught at least to consider' the ,■ great but some do 

end to war before choosing the essentially^™!' WUyS of actin g for an 
less, response of going to jail. essent,ally "egat.ve, though not meaning- 

D- Preparation for the Personal Appearance 

has th D ,rty n< day s qU t e o‘ immediately. The registrant 

classification card; he should „ se this ti™ the 

1. Call or visit his local board 
l - Review his file. 

3. Copy the file. 

s. 

«■ Prepare a brief Its. of the positive e,i dence ln , he 
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Pirp.irc a master list of evidence and issues he wants to discuss 
v\ 1 1 h I lie board. 

I*i ‘ pare a one-page written summary. 

Piepare an opening statement and a short speech, 
i" Piepare answers to typical questions. 

I I Pi, u lice his presentation. 

• < onsidcr his physical appearance. 

i ./// or Visit the Local Board. If the board rejected a claim for 
1 * n l h »us objector, student, or other deferment, the registrant should 
* Hu local board clerk why the claim was rejected. If the rejection 
'••I liom some minor technical problem, the clerk will generally tell 
M’liishant. 11' the problem can be solved, the need for the personal 
«i i" * i Hu e can be eliminated. For example, student deferments are rejected 
••liege does not submit a P'orm 109 or if the student does not make a 
>• 'hn icq nest for a 2-S classification. A telephone call to the clerk will 
• I which form or procedure has not been completed and, upon 
Munplel ion, the deferment will be granted. However, if for any reason the 
1 •»" »l classification is not granted during the thirty day appeal period, the 
i t h ml should still ask for a personal appearance before the end of that 
i ""d lo protect his appeal rights and to guard against a mistake by the 
<lctk 


Keview the File. One should reread his Form 150 (request for classifi- 
•llon as a conscientious objector) and determine with the aid of a 
umsclor whether it contains evidence that the registrant’s position is based 
n idigious training and belief, evidence of the registrant’s sincerity, evidence 
Ui.il I he registrant’s general character and behavior are consistent with his 
i u sland, and an explanation of why the registrant filed after age 18 if 
h* did. The evidence needed for other classification claims is presented in 
aide to the Draft and more information about the evidence needed for 
! (). claims is in Handbook for Conscientious Objectors (see page 93). 

If the answers and evidence in the file are inadequate, the registrant 
should supplement them. Supplementary written statements should, if pos- 
able, be sent to the local board well before the personal appearance so 
I hey have the chance to read them. If this is not possible, supplements 
should be given to the local board at the personal appearance. Supplements 
become part of one’s file along with the Form 150 and other forms. 

3. Copy the File. If a conscientious objector claim has been rejected, 
and if the conscientious objector does not have a copy of materials he 
submitted, he should immediately go to his local board and copy every- 
lliing in his file including his answers to Form 150, letters submitted in his 
behalf, and any comments on local board action. If the local board is far 
away, the conscientious objector should send a letter to a relative or friend 
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in his home town giving him authority to copy the file. The letter of 
authorization should be notarized and a copy sent to the local board as 
well as to the person who will do the copying. An example of such a letter 
is in Appendix C. It is also possible to purchase a copy of the file. The 
detailed procedures for doing this are found in Local Board Memorandum 
No. 97 available at any draft board. Many counseling agencies also have 
copies of LBM No. 97. 

4. Obtain Additional Letters of Support. Even if the registrant has 
letters in his file, he should obtain additional letters. If he has few or no 
letters it is especially important for him to do so. (See Memo on Support 
Letters, Appendix B. pp. 89-91). 

5. Read and Think. Many conscientious objectors, even after com- 
mitting themselves, have still not thought seriously about the many moral, 
pragmatic and logical difficulties of that position. The registrant should 
read and think about the many questions he is likely to be asked by the 
local board (see pp. 33- 41). 

6. Prepare a Brief List of the Positive Evidence in the File. A list of the 
positive evidence in your file which sustains one’s claim should be prepared 
for each member of the board. It should include the following: 

List of Evidence Which Supports the Claim of 
John Brown, SS No. 62-52-47-138 
for Classification as a Conscientious Objector (I-O) 

1. Answers to SSS Form 150, submitted (date) 

2. Supplementary statement of belief, submitted (date) 

3. Letter from Reverend , my minister for the last 

decade (or from some other person with an official religious title who 
will write a support letter for the registrant). 

4. Letter from , my mother. 

5. Letter from 9 my employer. 

6—10. Other letters which should be itemized. 

1 1 . Official statement of a religious body to which one belongs (or in 
which tradition he was raised) stating that its members can be 
conscientious objectors. 
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I ' Examples of actions one has taken which demonstrate his beliefs 
about religion and opposition to all war including letters o 
editor, essays, etc. 

I< 17 Other papers or descriptions of acts which demonstrate one’s 

religious perspective. These do not have to be limited to the issues of 
war and peace or nonviolence but may be about one s gen 
religious beliefs and the responsibilities they entail, for example, work 
m VISTA or charitable agencies. 

18 Basic statement of organizations with which one is affiliated 
sharing his opposition to participation in war or his commitment to 
work for an end to war. 

Prepare a Master List of Evidence and Issues One Wants to Discuss 
w , tit the Board. Only one copy of this list should be Prepared as it is on^y 
i mi I lie registrant’s personal use. It should list all points the registrar! 

like to cover with the board in outline form in roughly the order he 

would like to follow. Naturally, the most compelling points in his favo^ 

w ,.|| as the major weaknesses of the case (didn t tile at 18, was in R.OH 
. > should be covered first. This master list serves two purposes. (1) * 

Mould aid one in remembering what he wants to raise with the board, 
which may be difficult if he is nervous or if the board is hostile and avoids 
,I U . relevant issues; (2) it allows one to place a number after points as they 
I 1 " IS tathe^Aonal appearance. This will help when the appearance 
i . written-up for inclusion in the file (see p. 47). 

8 Prepare a One-Page Written Summary. If a registrant has submitted a 
lo, of written material, he should prepare a one-page summary of his claim. 
VC o should for example, make clear his opposition to all war, state tne 
ual ure "of his religious belief which leads him to oppose war, ex P la ‘ n 
I„. developed his belief, and then refer to the list of positive evidence m his 
hie. He should, if that is his position, state his willingness to go to jail 
...liter than violate his conscience and his recognition of the obligation to 
perform alternative civilian service. I his summary and the hst t of _P 
evidence should be a concise, coherent summary of why one deserves 
, Ossification for which he has asked (see p. 76 for an example). 

<) Prepare an Opening Statement and a Short Speech on 
Lutes Many draft boards will open the interview by asking, What do you 
want 9 ” or “What do you have to say for yourself? Since the registrant 
isked for the personal appearance, this is not an unreasonable beginning. I 
is important that the registrant be able to respond with a brief statem n 
which clearly explains to the board why he should have been given 
classification he requested. This Opening Statement should cover the same 
• lens as the Written Summary. 
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Appendix A.). He should consider th7 7 7 T? 3 b ° ards (see Ch - V. ami 
answer them intelligently even when they are fn^'n i 1 qUeStions 50 he can 
if a man has a statement of his beliefs aho. t ^ V Stated - For example, 
respond seriously when the draft board asks h Per . SOnal violen ce, he can 
grandmother were raped, instead of It t , oh Wh3t he W0Uld do if his 
missing the possibility of such an event ever h^" 8 3t th ® question or dis- 
has a statement explaining his core reliving happen ‘ n S- Similarly, if a man 
question “Do you believe in God?” and if I T’ the " can answer the 
what responsibilities he feels for his count™* ^ a statement explaining 
answer the question “Are you patriotic'” ^ 3mi hiS SOciet ^ he can 

fs t xxz fjjrr * ** *«». 

answers. The C.O. may want to give the local b IV° deVe, ° P specif ^ 
speak.P emen t t0 WS F °™ 150 " he may u* th^oSS^ to 

srsn^i obiec, “ s « 

board In enacting a mock appearance tL r o'T ! ° uW “ pla y” draft 
presentation and friends or his counselor Jz°{a * make his init ial 
questions local boards ask, including hostile the sorts of 

how he will press the board to exnlain itc Tbe C0 - should Practice 

classification and how he will respond to * T n eaSons for denying him a C.O. 
to practice using the master list of issues 7? T 0 "?' I hiS * S a good time 
through, he should have presented all f / 7 above ). By the time he is 
of the weaknesses in his case. Mock ' S S ron8 podlts and answered any 
than one week prior to the actual arm ppearances should be held no later 

■**“ - »£££ £ '" ow ,he c -° “ 

appearance with 7ong h^To^-m’iddle dSfT 1 ?° 8 ° eS ‘° a personal 
appearance should not he surprised if the In \ u C Ot ^ mg ’ or a ” unkempt 
distaste. Draft boards which openly express the.^n UP ° n him with 

or minorities are not the main problem Tht prejudlces against hippies 
wh.ch makes no outward cLmeS ve ! ‘ T" pr « blem a ^aft board 
registrant whose appearance offends them 1 on"' u g t0 Understand a 
hippie” glasses, etc. may be less offLnTi 1 L " g hair - a beard > sideburns 

also wears a white shirt, tie, sport-coat etc ^777 ' f the re § istrant 

P coat, etc. A registrant may not be willing 
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ill . 1 vc his beard and get a crew cut, but he may be willing to get a slight 
I f tin .uui wear a suit and tie. A conservative suit and tie or clean, simple 
ini lies are best. The board may see such dress as an indication of the 
jh lunfs willingness to meet them on common ground. Each registrant 
mi .1 decide for himself how essential his aesthetic values are to the 
liyious or political values he is trying to uphold in his confrontation with 

• in Selective Service System. Nevertheless, past experience demonstrates 

• lull Mich matters may confound the issues. 

I Witnesses 

I he Selective Service Regulations state: 

(b) No person other than a registrant shall have the right to appear 
in person before the local board, but the local board may, in its discretion, 
permit any person to appear before it with or on behalf of a registrant: 
Ihovided, That if the registrant does not speak English adequately he may 
appear with a person to act as interpreter for him. And provided further, 

I hat no registrant may be represented before the local board by anyone 
m ting as attorney or legal counsel. 

Although most draft boards do not allow witnesses, it is wise to take 

• witness to the personal appearance. If the board allows him to appear, 
the witness should testify to the registrant’s sincerity, the depth of his 
1 onvictions, and his good character. The witness should clarify the religious 
nature of the registrant’s beliefs which lead him to a C.O. position. This is 
especially important if the registrant is not religious in an orthodox way. 

I he witness should identify himself clearly. He should explain how well 
.md how long he has known the registrant. In a C.O. case, it sometimes 
helps for the witness to state his own position. For example: “I am 
Reverend Jones, Minister of the Northside Church. I have known John for 
ten years during which time his family has regularly attended my church. 
I hough not a member of the church now, John attended Sunday school 
and I believe his conscientious objection to war is rooted in beliefs that are 
lundamentally religious. While I am not myself a pacifist, I believe strongly 
that John is sincere in his beliefs.” A secondary purpose of the witness is 
to corroborate what occurred at the hearing. (See Written Report below.) 

Who Should Be a Witness. In general, a clergyman (or other person 
with a formal religious leadership position), who knows the registrant well 
and who is himself well known by the local board, is the ideal witness. 
However, other people can also be good witnesses. Any adult who knows 
I he registrant well, especially if he has some status in the community, can 
be a good witness. Parents or relatives can be witnesses. However, to 
overcome the board’s inclination to view them as biased, they should avoid 
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emotional statements. Even a young person is better than no witness, 
although such a witness may have difficulty commanding the board’s 
respect. Ministers or retired draft board members or other adults can be 
helpful witnesses even though they have known the registrant only briefly. 
Such witnesses must be given a thorough understanding of the registrant’s 
beliefs and history. They should explain that they have had searching 
discussions with the registrant and are, for one reason or another, especially 
competent to judge his sincerity and the nature and quality of his beliefs. 
Active or retired military personnel can also be effective witnesses. In the 
case of hardship deferments, a social worker might be used. In the case of 
occupational deferments, the employer should be used. 

What If the Witness Is Not Admitted. If the witness is not admitted 
to the hearing, he should stay at the draft board for the entire hearing. The 
registrant should tell the board, not just the clerk, that he has a witness 
and who the witness is (in writing, see Appendix D for a sample letter 
requesting admittance of a witness). In some cases, especially in small 
communities, a draft board member may go out of the hearing room to say 
hello to the witness or to talk with him. In addition, the witness who 
stays, although not legally present, may physically be able to listen and 
thus take “minutes” for the registrant. The witness can also corroborate 

the length of the personal appearance. Just the presence of the witness 

outside may aid in making the local board more rational and calm. 

Who Should Not Be a Witness. Do not take a witness whose only 

purpose is to take notes and corroborate what occurred. Such a witness, if 

admitted, will undoubtedly irritate the board. Do not take a witness who is 
likely to contradict evidence submitted by the registrant. Do not take 
someone who is likely to attack the board, the system, the evils of 
American foreign policy, the horrors of war, etc. 

F. Government Appeal Agents 

Most local boards have a Government Appeal Agent who is available 
by appointment to registrants who want to see him. The agent is normally 
a lawyer and his duties are two-fold: (1) he is available to discuss with the 
registrant his rights and obligations under the draft law, including classifica- 
tions for which the registrant may be eligible; (2) he is to protect the 
interests of the government (i.e., Selective Service) at all times. Because of 
this dual role, a registrant should neither presume his discussions with the 
agent are confidential nor that the agent is on his side. 

We recommend that the registrant endeavor to see the agent either 
prior to his personal appearance or after a preliminary interview, if he is 
given one. The registrant needs to know: 
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(1) What sort of person the agent is; if he knows the draft law and 
regulations; if he sees his role in the process as an active one, 
including occasional advocacy on behalf of registrants, or if he is 
essentially a passive person in the process; if he cares what happens 
to registrants he sees. 

(2) If the agent believes the registrant is a C.O. and eligible for the 
classification requested. 

(3) If the agent has advice for the registrant on how best to present 
his case to the local board and/or regarding important items which 
the registrant may have left out of his case. 


One obtains an appointment with the appeal agent by writing the 
local board and requesting an appointment. As the registrant should see the 
agent before the personal appearance, he should write the board imme- 
diately after receiving an unfavorable classification. He can point out in his 
letter that he wants to meet with the agent prior to his personal appear- 
ance, which he will request at a later date. If traveling to see an appeal 
agent is impractical, one might request that the appointment be scheduled 
a few days before the personal appearance, or even on the same day, if 
necessary. One should request an appointment with the agent as soon as 
possible (and not wait until he requests the personal appearance). 

The registrant should prepare in advance for his appointment with 
I he agent, bearing in mind the three purposes this meeting should serve. 
Obviously he must be ready to convince the agent that he is a C.O. for the 
agent can play a helpful role. Also, he wants the interview to be open- 
ended enough to become familiar with the agent’s knowledge and attitudes 
and what he thinks of his claim. Normally it is a good idea to make up a 
rough list of items to be discussed. (This list can also serve to help the 
registrant in writing up his interview with the agent.) The registrant should 
try to get the agent to read over his Selective Service file (if the agent 
hasn’t already done so), as well as look at any new evidence. Finally, the 
registrant should solicit any advice the agent may have. Upon leaving the 
meeting with the agent, the registrant should write up a complete, dialogue 
account of what transpired. Go over the account and the appeal agent’s 
advice with a counselor or lawyer before taking further action. 

The account should be notarized to establish the date it was written 
and retained by the registrant. It might serve as evidence for later appeals 
and court actions. 

Most appeal agents are not very helpful. The majority seem to be 
I airly well-informed about the draft law and regulations but have a very 
limited view of their role. They usually feel they are there just to answer 
questions and to satisfy the procedural rights of registrants. Some appeal 
agents are sensitive to the substance of the draft law as well as to the 
procedures and can be very helpful to registrants. But a few appeal agents 
are disgruntled individuals who may try to make efforts to block the 
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desired classification of registrants who offend them. 

Despite the risk of getting one of the latter, it is important to see the 
agent because he is potentially of great assistance. If the personal appear- 
ance or state appeal goes badly, the appeal agent may be able to help. In 
addition to his formal powers, the appeal agent can act informally to get 
the local board to reconsider its actions, and he might be able to persuade 
the State Director of Selective Service to intervene on behalf of a 
registrant. It is important to find out whether the appeal agent is willing to 
be helpful before the personal appearance because afterwards there is little 
time to waste. 

G. Essential Questions to Ask the Draft Board 

The registrant should ask the local board the following questions: (1) 
Do you have any doubts about me or about my right to the classification? 
(2) Is there any specific information in my file which makes you feel I am 
not qualified for the classification I requested? (3) Is there any aspect of 
my case about which you have questions or have I said or done anything 
you do not understand? At a personal appearance, but not at a preclassifi- 
cation interview, the registrant should also ask: (4) Why did you reject my 
request for classification as a conscientious objector, student, etc.? These 
questions should be asked even if they arouse the hostility of the board. 
(In some cases they will.) It is possible to ask these questions in a friendly 
but persistent manner which is unlikely to draw a hostile response. 

The questions are important for two reasons. First, if the board has 
good reasons for turning down a claim, the man needs to know what these 
reasons are so he can try to refute them. Secondly, if the board has bad 
reasons for turning down the claim, these reasons must be known so the 
registrant can challenge them at the hearing, in his appeal, or in court. The 
personal appearance and the preclassification interviews are the only 
chances the registrant has to answer the board’s reasons for rejecting his 
claim and are usually the only opportunity to get their reasons on record. 

The registrant can explain the need for asking these questions by 
pointing out that Selective Service Regulation 1624.2-(b), quoted in full on 
page 7, says that the registrant may “direct attention to any information in 
his file which he believes the local board has overlooked or to which he 
believes it has not given sufficient weight , ” and that in order to do that he 
has to know the substantive reasons for the board’s past actions or the 
substantive questions currently of concern to them. The board may find it 
more difficult to withhold their reasons when asked for them in the 
context of their own regulations. 

Some boards will object that the registrant is trying to get them to 
announce their decision. The registrant should explain that he is not asking 
for their decision and he knows they will want to discuss the case carefully 
after he has left. However, the registrant should continue, if there are 
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i|iicstions about the case which the board feels have not been adequately 
answered or if aspects of the case for some reason bother the board, this is 
l lie only opportunity the registrant will have to answer those questions and 
peak to the board’s concerns. 

In some cases, the response of the board to these questions may be 
i he very first indication that the board really does not believe the 
registrant. If this happens, even if it happens at what appears to be the end 
<>f the appearance, the registrant should not just give up and go away. He 
should engage the board in serious dialogue until they do believe him. 

Note Well * Some counselors believe that there is a danger in asking 
lliese questions. They fear that the draft board will respond by saying 
You are insincere,” which will bring out into the open a real reason tor 
rejecting the claim where no real reason had previously been expressed. 
These counselors are also worried that charges of insincerity and phoney- 
ncss may be especially difficult to rebut. There is certainly a possibility this 
will happen! But a board may raise no objections at an appearance yet 
later place objections into the record at a time when the registrant will not 
be able to discuss these objections with them. Also, it is our strong belief 
I hat where a case has weaknesses they ought to be brought out into the 
open by the registrant and he ought to explain them or provide strong 
contrary evidence. Chapter V. indicates most of the common weaknesses a 
claim may have and suggests how these may be handled including the 
charge of insincerity. Counselors and counseling agencies can help regis- 
I rants identify weaknesses and prepare to defend their claim. 


III. ATTITUDES 


A. Personalities and Attitudes of Local Draft Boards 

The modes of operation of draft boards vary greatly. Some draft 
boards say almost nothing; some yell and shout and hardly let the 
registrant talk at all. Some are polite and friendly; some hostile and 
abusive. Some are competent; some incompetent. Some grant C.O. classifi- 
cations almost casually; some almost never grant them. 

No person can be a draft board member for more than twenty-five 
years or past the age of 75. Most members are over 40. Draft board 
members are appointed and all serve without any pay. Presumably, they do 
so because they are patriotic and want to help their country. They believe, 
at a minimum, that wars are sometimes necessary or inevitable and that the 
draft is necessary. 

As volunteers who help the Selective Service System, it is likely that 
they will be biased against C.O. claims. Some of the members’ emotional 
behavior may stem from an ignorant superpatriotism, from their own 
compromises, their own experiences in the army, from their fears about 
violence, or from a desire to be fair to those who are drafted. Despite 
rumors to the contrary, draft board members are human beings. Registrants 
should keep this in mind when they meet their draft board. 

B. The Attitudes of Registrants 

Even though draft boards have a range of personalities and styles of 
operating, the image of the draft board in the minds of many registrants is 
quite narrow and frightening. Registrants sometimes think of draft boards 
as superpatriotic, bloodthirsty, hostile bigots representing the military- 
industrial elite who delight in sending young men, especially students and 
Negroes, off to die for the sake of an aggressive imperialism. The registrant 
who operates on the basis of such an image often seriously diminishes his 
chance of obtaining a conscientious objector classification or a deferment. 
Men with this image of the draft board tend to fall into three traps: First, 
they tend to make a weak effort, or no effort, to get the classification they 
want because, “after all, what’s the use?” They do not ask for the C.O. 
classification or, if they do, they make no serious effort to explain their 
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counselor. Furthermore, information about draft boards is very unreliable. 
It is based on the second hand reports of men who often are fearful, tense 
and defensive. It is often based on only one or two reports about a given 
draft board. In sum, our experience would indicate that, aside from the 
ethical questions involved, deceit or dishonesty does not often help in 
obtaining a classification. Too often the man who tries only to please the 
draft board never really develops a sound understanding of his own ideas. 
The man who knows himself can easily adjust to different draft board 
styles but the man who only knows a style is lost in unexpected situations. 

D. A Note for Men With Difficulty Writing or Speaking 

Good oral and written presentations are important. It is not the case, 
however, that only good writers or fast talkers obtain their desired 
classification. Many men have written short, simple statements, complete 
with misspellings and poor grammar and have obtained a conscientious 
objector classification or a deferment. Indeed, many draft boards, some- 
times composed of men without higher education, are suspicious of glib, or 
very articulate registrants. There is a difference between being clear and 
firm in what one believes and presenting a highly sophisticated statement. 
It is the former that counts most with one’s draft board. For one’s own 
sake, he should try to state as clearly as he can what he believes. 

When one goes to his personal appearance, he may want to begin by 
telling the draft board that he has difficulty speaking but still wants to 
make clear what he believes. He may want to use his poor speaking ability 
as a reason for the draft board to hear his witness. However, his witness 
should speak about him, not for him. Writing out his answers to questions 
and memorizing his own answers may help the registrant who speaks 
poorly. Or a registrant may want to ask the board for permission to read 
his answers or to use them as speaking notes. This problem should be 
discussed by the individual registrant with a good draft counselor. 

E. Over-Optimistic Legalism 

Some lawyers and counselors have developed the over-optimistic 
attitude that if they only work hard enough they can find some regulation 
or some interpretation which will keep their client out of the army or out 
of jail. There are still a large number of men going to jail for Selective 
Service law violations and there are numerous men in the army who can 
testify that they were unable to find some way to stay out. A number of 
factors contribute to the development of an over-optimistic attitude. In 
part, it is an attitude common to all American legal practice. In part, it is a 
result of the complex tangle of laws, regulations and precedents which 
make up Selective Service practice. In part it results from the courts’ 
increasing willingness to intervene in the operation of the Selective Service 
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System in favor of registrants. Over-optimistic legalism also helps some 
people avoid the basic moral questions posed by the draft a ™ ™ a [' ,. 

We encourage men to exhaust their administrative and legal remedies 

wemust warn again,, building a case simply on legal .echn.ealit.e 

Some men have won their legal points and still gone to jail because t 
r.ise was reprocessed by Selective Service, the technical errors 
corrected, and their basic claim was still found to be inadequate. 

It is a mistake to expect to win a case on the basis of very liberal o 
radical interpretations of the law unless there is strong evidence tha 
Congressional intent, judicial precedent or administrative rulings suppor 
such 8 interpretations. One court case or one local board ruling is not strong 
evidence. The fact that in a particular set of circumstances some judge 
made a ruling does not warrant generalizing to all cases. Selec Uve Service as 
;1 whole may not abide by that ruling. Other judges may not eoncur in it. 

I he fact that a newspaper gives publicity to a particular ruling does not 
mean that that ruling will be followed by Selective Service Selectiv 
Service has on occasion announced publicly that it pla ^ ed t °‘ gn ^® 
specific rulings of lower level courts. Sometimes even when the Supreme 
Court makes a ruling, the Selective Service system does virtually nothing 

except perhaps to distribute copies. ... . .. t thp 

The fact that a counselor or a lawyer or a registrant thinks that the 
Selective Service System ought to work in a particular way does not mean 
I hat the System, or Congress or the courts, will agree. Registrants 
know how in fact the 8 System does work. Once a registrant knows 
accurately how the System operates he may still decide he wants to work 
lo change it and he may even decide to go to jail as a means of tigh ting for 
his idea of how the System ought to work. (See Ch. II, Section C ) Men 
who are considering fighting for some new or uncommon mterpretation of 
the laws need as accurate a judgment as possible ot the risks .they are 
undertaking. First, they should determine the current position of Sekctive 
Service toward the reform they wish to promote. (The P a ^P hlet Le £ 
Aspects of Selective Service, Revised January . * ’. J 9 f 6 n % f 0 o from he 
Director of the Selective Service System and available for $1.00 [™ m the 
U S Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., states the attitude o 
I he System on many disputed questions and gives numerous legal citat ) 
Second they should not rely solely on their own judgment or on the 
judgment of a single lawyer or counselor but should also consult with one 
or more of the major counseling agencies listed on pp. 4-5. 

Note Well: Readers who would like to examine an alternative 
approach to the preclassification interview and the personal appearance 
ought to read an article by Bela Silard entitled Some Comments on he 
local Board Memorandum No. 41 - Pre-Classification Interview Selective 
Service Law Reporter, May, 1969 2 SSLR 4000 140007. Though it agrees 
with our approach to the essential questions (p. 24) and some other points, 
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the Silard article also provides several examples of over-optimistic leealisn, 
The article may be obtained from the World Without War Council 7W 
Grove Street, Berkeley, California 94709. ’ 1 /3 ° 


IV. WAR AND PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Young pacifists are frequently asked, “Aren’t you too young to know 
* nough to oppose the policies decided upon by a large number of older, 
wiser people?” Despite the fact that older people have not always 
demonstrated great wisdom about the problem of war, young pacifists 
usually find this question disturbing and with good reason. Historically, 
uiiiny pacifists have ducked dealing with the complex problem of getting 
iid of war or of solving the problems war is supposed to solve. Some 
pacifists have adopted a religious stance which says that earthly problems 
are of no importance, only heavenly redemption. Others have adopted a 
personalistic approach which says that wars will end when all men are good 
and agree not to fight. These traditional responses are unsatisfactory for 
most men because we would like to see war ended and do not want to 
wait for peace until all men are saints. 

If a man believes war is wrong but at the same time recognizes the 
difficulty of getting rid of war, what should he do? He should first read, 
discuss, and think about the problem so he can, at least, articulate some 
directions by which a world without war could be developed. 3 Secondly, 
we think a pacifist has a responsibility not only to act in accord with his 
own conscience but also to contribute to the work of getting rid of war. 
Suggestions on what work can be done are also available from the World 
Without War Council. 

Thought and action on the problems of war have a practical pay-off. 
Ihroughout this book we stress that clarity, integrity, and self-confidence 
.no what impress draft boards most. But how does one achieve self- 
confidence, integrity, and clarity? Many young pacifists develop these 
( liaracteristics by trying to come to grips with the difficult questions and 
I lying to work on the problem of war. The man who does make this effort 
knows that he is not copping out even if he cannot solve all the world’s 
piohlems imm ediately and can thus feel good about himself. 

3 A useful introduction to the problem of ending war is To End War, An 
Introduction to the Ideas, Organizations and Current Books (Berkeley: World Without 
War Council, 1970). To End War outlines seven roads to a world without war and 
discusses the major ideas and current books in twelve war/peace fields. 
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In the recent “Sisson Decision,” Judge Charles Wyzanski summed up 
our position very well. He said, “The sincerely conscientious man whose 

claims P ami° W ^ education > Practice, sensitivity to competing 

credentials ” " f ° r 3 mea,lingful life > alwa ys brings impressive 


V. ANSWERING QUESTIONS ASKED BY DRAFT BOARDS 


While some draft boards are imaginative in developing new and 
difficult questions to ask, in practice their questions deal with a limited 
number of topics. The following are most frequently asked: 


1. In what sense are you religious? (Or, why didn’t you mention 
the Bible? Or, do you attend church regularly? Or, do you believe in 
God?) 

2. What religious training have you had? 

3. What would you do about personal violence? (Or, what would 
you do if your grandmother was raped?) 

4. What would you do about a tyrant who used violence to 
conquer nations? (Or, what would you have done about Hitler? Or, 
what do you think we should do about the Communists?) 

5. Why aren’t you willing to serve in the medical corps? 

6. How can a be a pacifist? (In the blank space, place Jew 

or Catholic or sometimes other denominations not known to recog- 
nize and support conscientious objectors.) 

7. Why didn’t you say you were a C.O. at the age of 18? (Or, why 
did you ask for the C.O. classification just two weeks before we were 
going to induct you?) 

8. Are there any wars you would fight in? 

9. Don’t you have an obligation to serve your fellow man? (Or, 
are you patriotic? Or, aren’t you trying to stay out just for your own 
personal convenience?) 

10. Aren’t you being unrealistic? Haven’t we always had wars? What 
if everyone believed the way you do? 

1 1 . What have you done to prove your sincerity? 


All of these are legitimate questions (though often asked in ludicrous 
forms) which a conscientious objector should be prepared to answer. 
Before suggesting specific responses, we will consider some general prin- 
i i pies of answering them. 
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Your Own Answers. The answers a registrant gives to his board orall\ 
or in writing should be his own. Do not memorize other people’s answer 
and do not memorize passages from this book or other draft guides. No! 
only is the use of others’ answers often dishonest, but also the use ol 
another person’s language often sounds stilted or pre-recorded. Use ol 
another person’s answers may also be a registrant’s way of evading seriou 
thought about difficult questions. The registrant should be able to express 
his beliefs in his own language, though he may want to give the board ver\ 
brief quotes from favorite books. 

Firmness and Resolve. Many draft boards appear to be more im 
pressed by a man’s firmness and resolve not to participate in war than by 
either wise or foolish answers. No matter how inadequate a man’s answers 
are, if he maintains that he is unwilling to go to war, many draft boards 
will be impressed. Remember that neither the Selective Service Act nor the 
Form 150 require that a conscientious objector have an alternative foreign 
policy for the United States. They require only that a man be unwilling to 
participate in war by virtue of his religious training and belief regardless ol 
the consequences. When confronted by the draft board with one of the 
world’s difficult problems, it is reasonable for a man to respond in some- 
thing like the following manner: “I recognize that is a serious problem and 
I don’t have any easy solutions to it. I know, however, that I am not 
willing to use war to solve it.” There is no harm in a C.O. repeating several 
times that he is unwilling to take part in war. Although Selective Service is 
biased in favor of the articulate man, anyone who is firm in his convictions 
has a chance. A man can even admit some doubts if he states strongly that 
despite these doubts he will not participate in war. 

It is Supposed to be Religious , Not Practical. Many conscientious 
objectors will respond to questions about Hitler, or the Communists, or 
hypothetical invasions by saying that nonviolence can solve such problems. 
Sometimes draft boards respond to such answer with bursts of laughter, or 
comments about the impracticality, idiocy, etc. The draft board is sup- 
posed to determine what a man believes , not whether that belief is 
practical. 

Ultimately a C.O. is asked to explain his faith. If that faith includes 
the rejection of mass violence then, for better or worse, that is where the 
C.O. stands. He can point to the “impracticality” of nuclear war, he can 
give his reasons for believing the rejection of war is the wiser choice, but in 
the final instance as far as Selective Service is concerned (and sometimes 
boards have to be reminded that this is their responsibility), the root 
question is: What does the man believe , not does the draft board have the 
same faith as the registrant? 

Half Answers are Bad Answers. Draft boards tend to ask a number of 
have-you-stopped-beating-your-wife type questions. Do not answer such 
questions briefly. If a draft board member asks, “What would you do if 
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'.II u ked 9 ” and the C.O. replies, “1 would defend myself, if nothing more 
, M„d the effect on the board is likely to be negative. ( It he would 
.Iclciid himself in this situation, he’ll probably defend himself in Viet 
Niim.”) Such statements about personal violence might be f o! owed by 
indicating that the registrant would not use mass violence (war), to defend 
himself; he would not bomb a personal assailant s neighborhood, or kill 
wile and children. 

Watch Your Language (And Theirs). The rhetoric of war and conflict 
confusing War propaganda has thoroughly debased the English language. 

||, :„”h ”,cu„st.n P cei C.O.'s must b. certain the draft " d ‘ 

what they mean. Distinctions between force and violence restraint a d 
, I, M ruction, armies and police should be clear in your head. If a registrant 
I,., example, tells a draft board he believes police are necessary he had 
heller be prepared to distinguish between police and armies because t 
hoard is sure to ask about the “police action” in Korea. The Police issue 
list) illustrates the problem of half answers. A registran who sees the 
believes police are necessary might go on to point out that he sees the 

function as that of a peace officer operating to arrest .law breakers, 

destroy them, acting within the law themselves not imposing their own 

.onception of justice. He may explain that because police are responsible 
h. the whole community, they can act as its agent to maintain the peace 

mil resolve conflict by legal processes. N 

Some pacifists, when asked what they would do about Viet Nam 
irsnond by saying, “That’s their problem, not mine. When said by on 
k,„d of traditional pacifist, focused on heavenly rather than earthly 
. uncerns, such an answer may satisfy a draft board. But when said by 
, miscientious objector with an unorthodox religion, the draft board may 
well develop doubts about the supposed humanitarianism of someone who 
does not care that people arc being murdered or living under tyran y. 
does not have to have a certain solution for a problem to indicate that he 
does care about the problem or the people involved. Sowing concern can 
be especially important because the draft board may £eel that C.O. s 
persons who are out of touch with reality. 

Hypothetical Questions Are Real Questions. Most draj 1 boards are 

not likely to be happy with a response. I can 1 answ ® r Evasive Of 
i . hetical Question.” The answer sounds, and often is, evasive, u 

, ourse if the registrant does not understand the import of a question he 
I, mild’ say so perhaps as follows: “I’m sorry, but I cannot answer tha 
Question because I don’t understand its meaning. Could you explain a bit 
, ! what you mean?” Many of the questions asked at personal appea - 
„kcs are hypothetical questions. A C.O. may well welcome such questions_ 
.1 he is serious about applying his beliefs he will f) re ady Have asked himself 
ml, hypothetical questions. The man who doesn t ask himself hypothetical 
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questions may be the tellow who goes into the army saying "I’ll see wlm 
happens.” When it happens, he kills. The C.O. is someone who says. I 
have to think about what I should do in difficult situations before tins 
happen so there is a better chance I won’t be swept away by the situation 
have to think about what might take place so I can help prevent bad 
things from actually happening.” Most draft boards ask hypothetical 
questions because they want to see whether the C.O. has thought about In 

Va ' U f s ’ and because ‘hey want to see if the C.O. has been challenged on 
wnal they see as the weaknesses ot a pacifist position. 

his Hr J tft C< l mm A d V i0> ! t C u n °° r °° Far - The re 8 istrant desiring to please 
his draft board should be careful ot going too far in accommodating them 

Some drat board members will be hostile to any pacifist statement. Others 
believe only saintly tools wholly out of this world can be C.O.’s. A good 
answer must impress the draft board and be consistent with the registrant's 
ideas and conscience. Therefore, for some draft boards there are no good 

hnnTfT' K e t P , r ° blem for the registrant is to state his beliefs accurately and 
o lestly, but to try to state them in a way which impresses the board that 
ne tits in the 1-0 category. 

m So ™ e Questions Should Not Be Answered or Should Be Rephrased 
on-pacifists ike to put pacifists in the middle of warfare, hypothetically 
o course and say, “Solve it.” It seems reasonable for a C.O. to respond to 

e l y Saymg ’ “ * Can,t answer that question satisfactorily 

because I would never put myself in such a situation. That is the whole 
point of being a conscientious objector: a refusal to participate in warfare 
My belief is that we have to prevent such situations from happening in the 
first place. If they do happen, my responsibility is to work for ways to 
resolve the conflict or to prosecute the conflict without war. 1 would t 
such and such in that situation. I’m only sure of one thing. 1 cannot in 
conscience try to solve the problem with war.” 

What Should You Do, Not What Would You Do. If one thinks about 
it questions from draft boards like the World War 11 question are really 

thblk 8 h 0t f W ° Ul t d the registrant do in such a situation, but what he 
thinks he ought to do. Few of us can be sure of what we will do in 
extreme situations. Despite our best intentions, any of us may fall victim 
to cowardice, fear, or violent emotions. The real question is how one 
intends to act: what do we think we should do? Local boards are often 

reactions °to dlStlngUlshlng bet * een a Principled position and emotional 
ions to crises, especially if the registrant is clear on the difference in 
his own mind and in his statement. 

Specific Answers 

The World War II Question. Some counselors suggest C.O. applicants 
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• ilc 1 his question by saying, “I don’t know what I would have done 
1 nise I wasn’t born then.” You probably don’t know much about the 
i! situation that existed then. But you are claiming, if you are a C.O., to 
twivo beliefs that are not shaped by the situations you encounter. Draft 
i' ' iids know when you were born. They ask about Hitler because they 
ml to test a man’s convictions by seeing if he would remain a pacifist in 
iliu lace of an overwhelming evil. They are not just asking pacifists what 
l ho y would have done in a different place or time, but what they would do 
line and now if confronted by another Hitler. 

Draft board members may remember that there were pacifists before 
VS a Id War II who deceived themselves about what Hitler actually stood for 
md did. Today there are pacifists who deceive themselves about the 
benign” nature of Communist or other totalitarian states and political 
pioups willing to use mass violence to impose their will as long as they do 
> m the name of “revolution.” Such delusions do not provide sound 
uind for war resisters. The board rightly wants to know ones funda- 
mental beliefs, not his passing judgment of a particular situation. So the 
World War II question is an important one, both for the draft board to ask 
and for him to think through. 

Many men are sincerely troubled by this question. They see that mass 
violence cannot solve the world’s problems, but they also worry about how 
iegimes like Nazi Germany’s can be stopped. Such men should ask 
themselves: Would they be willing to drop nuclear bombs, use a flame 
thrower, kill women and children in order to stop a Hitler? If they answer 
yes, then they are not conscientious objectors to all war. They may be 
.elective objectors, and in that case should seek the further aid of a draft 
counselor or a lawyer. But if they answer no, they are in all probability 
< O.’s. A “no” answer does not mean you accept no responsibility for 
.lopping a Hitler. It means you cannot in conscience use war, the mass 
indiscriminate killing of innocents to do so. The draft law provides 
alternate forms of service for men who are truly conscientious objectors to 
all war. Facing up to the hard cases is one way to cut away sentimentality 
and find out what one really believes and whether he fits the C.O. 
classification. 

Many men think they object only to a specific war, usually the 
current one. They may find when they examine their fundamental beliefs 
that they object to all wars. Many pacifists are concerned about opposing 
injustice and defending freedom. They believe that non-violent resistance 
could work even against the likes of the Nazis. Books and articles on 
historical examples of how nonviolent resistance has worked and on how it 
might work in the future are listed on page 99. 

On February 12, 1947, Dwight MacDonald, then an anarchist-pacifist, 
gave a speech which offered one succinct answer to the problem of World 
War II. In part, he said: 

Many people think of pacifism as simply a withdrawal from 
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conflict, a passive refusal to go along with the warmaking State. This 
sort ot pacifism is better than assenting to the coercion of the State 
but it does not go far enough, in my opinion. Pacifism to me is 
primarily a way of actively struggling against injustice and in- 
humanity; I want not only to keep my own ethical code, but also to 
influence others to adopt it. My kind of pacifism may be called 
nonviolent resistance,’ or, even better, ‘friendly resistance.’ 

Let me illustrate. Pacifists are often asked: what would you 
have advised the Jews of Europe to have done after Hitler had 
conquered the continent-to submit peacefully to the Nazis to go 
along quietly to the gas chambers? The odd thing about this question 
is that those who ask it have forgotten that this is pretty much what 
most of the Jews of Europe did in reality, not because they were 
pacifists, for they weren’t, but because they, like most people today 
had become accustomed to obeying the authority of the State: that 
is, essentially, because they recognized the authority of force. 

Suppose the Jews had been pacifists-or rather, ‘friendly 
resisters.’ They would not have resisted the Nazis with guns it is 
true But they would have resisted them with every kind of civil 
disobedience-they would have made it difficult, and probably im- 
possible, tor the Nazis to have herded them by the millions into the 
death camps. They would have done this by going underground in 
the big cities, ignoring the order of the German authorities to report 
at a certain time and place, falsifying papers, establishing contacts 
with anti-Nazi groups and families in the local population and hiding 
out with them, taking to the forests and hills in country districts. 

Techniques of sabotage and evasion can always be worked out 
provided one has developed the will to resist and has thought about 
the problem. 

Personal Violence. There can be no doubt that the man who says he 
would sit and pray while his grandmother was being raped has a better 
chance of getting a C.O. classification than the man who says he would try 
to defend his grandmother. But since most contemporary conscientious 
objectors are not satisfied to sit and pray before injustice, that is not a 
very helpful comment. As we have already indicated, the important 
questions on personal violence may be answered by contrasting an indi- 
vidual emotional response to a sudden personal crisis with the premeditated 
organized, mass killing war entails. 

... 11 . nott ? ing else ’ the CO registrant might point out that, unlike a 
soldier, he does not carry a gun and that in defending himself or his 
grandmother he would try to protect his grandmother without killing the 
other man. He could mark the difference between the violence which 
results from one individual’s response to the attack of one other individual 
and the violence which results from a deliberate decision to go to war 
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Violence which is discriminate, proportionate, and controllable is very 
different from the indiscriminate, often uncontrollable and disproportionate 
mass violence of war. Remember, the draft law requires conscientious 
objection to all war, not to all conflict or even all violence. But again, 
whatever Selective Service’s requirements, it is important for the registrant 
!o think through the values by which he intends to live his life. The 
question of personal violence is an important one. One can, however, 
decide a hit on the head may be a good thing while remaining clear that 
bombing a city is not. 

Why Not the Medical Corps. Many draft boards appear to find it very 
hard to understand why a conscientious objector will not serve in the 
medical corps (see examples, p. 79). Many men can in conscience accept a 
I A-O classification and go into the medical corps, but the I-O 4 must 
explain to the draft board that he is opposed not just to killing personally 
but to war itself and to helping other people kill. Sweeping statements such 
as “I won’t have anything to do with war.” may produce the further 
questions: “Do you pay taxes? Don’t you know your taxes help the war 
effort?” It’s clear there is no wholly pure position in a society engaged in 
war. One can refuse to pay his taxes, but he will still buy bread and a part 
of that tax on bread may go to war. But there are some important lines. 
Different men will draw them at different points. Ii may not be unreason- 
able to draw the line at being a part of a military organization whose 
specific purpose is, if necessary, to kill on a mass basis. 

How Can a Be a Pacifist ? If a conscientious objector is asked 

how a Jew (or Catholic, etc.) can be a pacifist, he should not feel that he 
must defend his position by quotations from the Bible or other religious 
literature. Such a defense will be longwinded and contentious. Rather, he 
should first point to the official statements of his sect which say a member 
can be a conscientious objector. (Such statements are available, see p. 86.) 
Such statements should be included in the material the registrant submitted 
for his file when first requesting a C.O. classification. Only if these official 
statements do not satisfy the board should the registrant attempt to 
explain his religious group’s beliefs which justify conscientious objection. 
Registrants must remember that the overwhelming majority of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews are not pacifists. Registrants are defending a minority 
interpretation. 

Registrants who want to quote the Bible or other religious texts 
should remember that such documents can also be quoted to justify war. If 
there is a retired minister on the board, a Bible-quoting bout can be 
dangerous since the minister is likely to know more quotes. It is better not 
to try to prove that a given religion is a pacifist religion. Instead, the 
registrant should explain what in his religion led him to a C.O. position. He 
should make it clear that church authorities have stated that members of 

4 See the Handbook for Conscientious Objectors for a discussion of the role of 
the medical corps and why service as a medic may not meet the objections of many 
pacifists. 
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his denomination may, on the basis of individual conscience, find warrant 
for conscientious objection to all war in the teaching of that religion. It is 
essential for any C.O. claimant who bases his objection on church member 
ship to be completely familiar with his church’s statements on the position. 

Sincerity and Late Claims 

Sincerity can be difficult to prove especially for the man who has 
filed a late claim for conscientious objector status. A CO can assert that he 
feels deeply about his position, that he is being honest about his beliefs, 
that he is a genuine conscientious objector, all of which sincerity implies. 
Nevertheless a draft board may not believe unsubstantiated assertions. 

Chapter IV briefly describes our own criteria for judging the sincerity 
of COs. Draft boards may have different criteria. Each CO ought to ask 
himself how he would judge his own sincerity. 

Inconsistancy is one indication of insincerity. If a registrant declares 
he is a CO after four years of student deferment or only a short while 
before he is to be inducted, the draft board has good reason to be 
suspicious. Since most COs have not experienced bolt-from-the-blue con- 
versions, they need to demonstrate that their new position is consistent 
with their earlier beliefs. They can do this by explaining in their answers 
to Form 150 and at the appearance how their CO position grew out of or 
developed from their earlier training and experience. They can also provide 
letters from people who have known them closely for a long time who 
testify that, while they know the CO stand is recent, they believe it is a 
reasonable extension of the CO’s previous beliefs and character. Some COs 
file late because they are being honest with themselves and are uncertain 
whether they really are COs. They may file only after they feel willing to 
go to jail for their beliefs, for example. They ought to explain to the draft 
board how they came to have confidence in their own beliefs. 

Work in war-related industries, membership in ROTC, and early 
efforts to join the military may all be taken as signs of inconsistancy by a 
draft board. The fact that ROTC was compulsory or that the war plant job 
paid well are not legitimate excuses. Sometimes all a man can say is that at 
the time he was involved in high school ROTC, for example, he was not 
yet a CO and that now he would not participate. Some men can explain 
how ROTC contributed to their becoming conscientious objectors. 

One major function of support letters is to substantiate the regis- 
trant’s sincerity. If doubts about his sincerity are raised, the registrant 
should point to his support letters, explain how long the writers have 
known him, and perhaps read excerpts. 

We believe that work for a world without war is a major expression 
of sincere conscientious objection. But many draft boards know that some 
so-called peace organizations and demonstrations are not so much opposed 
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in all war as to American military power, so they are suspicious of all 
pence activity. Registrants who want to use peace work as a sign of their 
.mcerity may have to explain the purposes and philosophy of their work 
very carefully. 

Many pacifists have not devoted themselves to peace work but have 
worked professionally or as volunteers in other humanitarian and religious 
, | torts. Registrants ought to point out that such work-in Vista, in char- 
il ics in churches-is their way of putting their religious concern tor the 
betterment of mankind into practice. Some COs express their concern for 
people in their personal lives by taking care of friends and relatives who are 
.,ck or troubled, by helping strangers, by helping to resolve interpersonal 
conflicts. Such activities ought to be described and substantiated by sup- 
port letters from people who know of them. 

Since many COs are students, they have not had much chance to put 
l heir beliefs into practice. They may want to point to what they plan to 
do in the future, the profession they have chosen and why they have 
chosen it as indications of sincerity. Students may also want to point to 
courses they have taken or papers they have written about problems ol 
religion and war as indicators that they have seriously studied the implica- 
tions of their beliefs. 

In the end, there is only one true measure of whether or not a man 
is really a conscientious objector. If forced to choose between participation 
,n war and some penalty such as jail, the CO refuses to participate in war. 
It a man has made up his mind that he will go to jail rather than go into 
I he army if his claim is rejected, he ought to tell the draft board that. 
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errors ^eoktr-fn, C ° UrSe ,° f a personaI appearance, many draft boards make 

draft board Tn H 1 CS reaCl lnappropriate, y tH errors by abusing the 
dra I board. To do so is a mistake, for while the draft board mav be 

l ost lie and incompetent, it may still grant the registrant the classification 

ecs rcs. Alternatively, other registrants do nothing about draft board 

errors 1 hey are scared and timid. If the draft board appears friendly hej 

i L I T ° °"'T’ "“' d »« hostilely IJa Vc,, 3 

t cir claim. This is also a mistake. Friendliness from a draft board is not 

e prune oijective Getting the classification one wants is the prime 

Where h S °T dra,t b. oards are willing to learn and correct their errors 

establish ‘a and an it is important o 

th nav i h f y and ex P*‘citly in the records. Neither of these 

t ^ Wl | i ! appen un ess registrants persist in pointing out errors They can 
do so politely, considerately, and even with humor. V 

with •/'thiVrt T ‘ me ' ,M u k <>J KnowleJ 8 c - Some draft boards confronted 
thick 1 lie on a subject they teel inadequate to handle say “We don’t 

al| 0 tT,is n st,,f ’ W hUndle this ’ Besld «. we don’t have the tin,; to go through 
all this stuff. We re going to send this on to the experts on the appe.l 

buc-L to’th de ^l i0n -” No drafl board be allowed to pass the 

buck to the appeal board without being challenged. In fact, they cannot 

One way or another, their action constitutes a decision It is ^he local 
boards responsibility to take the time and develop X kn wedg to 
decide class'fications. Section 1622.1 (c). Selective Service Regulations “ 
is the local boards responsibility to decide, subject to appeal the class in 

which each registrant shall be placed.” appeal, tne class in 

It the drafl board says it lacks time or knowledge the registrant 
should make a statement along the following lines: “The Selective Service 

S'Ss, :r' , ‘ t 01 "*rr > ,o 

send this case on to the appeal board, they will presume that you had good 
° d ° wi>l Presume that you had some objection bf mJ 

claim |f you don t have any objection to my claim, you ought to give it to 
me because I ve presented you with a lot of evidence which substantiates 
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my claim. If you don’t have any objection to my claim, I would like a 
ii. i lenient to that effect placed in my file so the appeal board will not 
presume that you did have an objection. If you do have an objection to 
my claim, then I need to know now what it is so I can speak to that 
objection and convince you of my sincerity and my right to a C.O. 
« lassification. I am here to answer any questions you may have, and I am 
happy to explain any of the materials in the file which you have questions 
about.” 

If the local board persists in saying it wants to send the case to the 
appeal board, the registrant should persist in asking them to put in the file 
l lie fact that they have no objections to his claim. He may also persist in 
pointing out all the evidence he has submitted and that this evidence, 
according to Selective Service’s own regulations, requires granting him the 
c lassification he wants unless there is significant counter-evidence. If the 
local board says it does have objections to the claim, then the registrant 
should deal with those objections and try to overcome them. 

The registrant should include in his written report of the personal 
appearance all comments by the board which indicate they plan to pass the 
I ile to the appeal board without examining it closely or because of lack of 
lime or knowledge. 

Religious Belief. Some draft boards think that only members of 
icligious sects, like the Quakers, can be conscientious objectors. (This same 
error is also made by many men who consider themselves conscientious 
objectors to all war but do not apply because they do not have a formal or 
orthodox religious basis for their belief.) The registrant should point out 
that the Selective Service Law, Section 6(j), does not limit the C.O. 
classification to members of sects. He can then explain to the board the 
nature of his religious or moral or ethical beliefs and the training through 
which he acquired those beliefs. If the registrant does explain the nature of 
his religious or moral or ethical beliefs and the board persists in saying they 
give the C.O. classifications only to church members, there is nothing more 
I hat can be done about this issue at the personal appearance. See that the 
board’s position is clearly a part of your file by quoting them exactly in 
I he write-up of your personal appearance. If the board believes the man’s 
claim is sincere, even though they do not believe the man’s belief qualifies, 
I hat fact ought to be especially noted. Also see that the file contains a 
complete description of your beliefs and training. 

It is a mistake to wave the Seeger decision or the Welsh decision 
tinder the nose of the draft board. When asked by the draft board, “In 
what way are you religious?” some men respond by saying, “I am a Seeger 
decision C.O.,” or “My beliefs qualify under the Welsh decision.” These 
.mswers beg the important question of how the particular man meets the 
criteria of the Seeger and Welsh decisions. 
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The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in the Seeger Decision (1965) that Un- 
test for determining whether a conscientious objector’s beliefs are religion , 
within the meaning of the law was as follows: 

“A sincere and meaningful belief which occupies in the life of i!\ 
possessor a place parallel to that filled by the God of those admittedly 
qualifying for the exemption comes within the statutory definition.” 

In the Welsh decision (1970), the Supreme Court clarified ami 
elaborated upon the Seeger decision. The Welsh decision reads in pari 
“The Court made it clear that these sincere and meaningful beliefs which 
prompt the registrant’s objection to all wars need not be confined in eithei 
source or content to traditional or parochial concepts of religion. . . . Whal 
is necessary under Seeger for a registrant’s conscientious objection to all 
war to be ‘religious’ within the meaning of 6(j) (the paragraph of the dral’l 
law which provides for conscientious objection) is that this opposition to 
war stem from the registrant’s moral, ethical, or religious beliefs about 
what is right and wrong and that these beliefs be held with the strength ol 
traditional religious convictions. Most of the great religions of today and of 
the past have embodied the idea of a Supreme Being or a Supreme 
Reality— a God— who communicates to man in some way a consciousness of 
what is right and should be done, of what is wrong and therefore should be 
shunned. If an individual deeply and sincerely holds beliefs which are 
purely ethical or moral in source and content but which nevertheless 
impose upon him a duty of conscience to refrain from participating in any 
war at any time, those beliefs certainly occupy in the life of that individual 
“a place parallel to that filled by . . . God” in traditionally religious 
persons. Because his beliefs function as a religion in his life, such an 
individual is as much entitled to a ‘religious’ conscientious objector 
exemption under 6(j) as is someone who derives his conscientious opposi- 
tion to war from traditional religious convictions. . . .” 

“The Court of Appeals found that Welsh had ‘denied that his 
objection to war was premised on religious belief’ and concluded that ‘the 
Appeal Board was entitled to take him at his word.’ We think this attempt 

to distinguish Seeger fails for the reason that it places undue emphasis on 

the registrant’s interpretation of his own beliefs. The Court’s statement in 
Seeger that a registrant’s characterization of his own belief as ‘religious’ 

should carry great weight . . . does not imply that his declaration that his 

views are nonreligious should be treated similarly. When a registrant states 
that his objections to war are ‘religious,’ that information is highly relevant 
to the question of the function his beliefs have in his life. But very few 
registrants are fully aware of the broad scope of the word ‘religious’ as 
used in 6(j), and accordingly a registrant’s statement that his beliefs are 
nonreligious is a highly unreliable guide for those charged with adminis- 
tering the exemption. Welsh himself presents a case in point. 

“We certainly do not think that 6(j)’s exclusion of those persons with 
‘essentially political, sociological, or philosophical views or a merely 
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1 ‘i'isonal moral code’ should be read to exclude those who hold strong 
Indie Is about our domestic and foreign affairs or even those whose 
. onscientious objection to participation in all wars is founded to a 
.it hsl antial extent upon considerations of public policy. The two groups of 
n gist rants which obviously [are excluded] from the exemption are those 
whose beliefs are not deeply held and those whose objection to war does 
not rest at all upon moral, ethical, or religious principle but instead rests 
nloly upon considerations of policy, pragmatism, and expediency. 

The Court also noted that both Seeger and Welsh “preferred to go to 
i,nl rather than serve in the armed forces. There was never any question 
about the sincerity and depth of Seeger’s convictions as a conscientious 
objector, and the same is true of Welsh.” 

Following the Welsh decision, the Selective Service Director issued 
local Board Memorandum No. 107 entitled “Criteria for Classification of 
< onscientious Objectors.” Because these criteria are so important, all of 
I li M No. 107 is reproduced on pp. 10 2 to 103 Unfortunately it is too 
,i ion to know how draft boards will react to the Welsh decision. The 
nlcria of LBM No. 107 may be difficult for boards to implement. As we 
gain experience and knowledge about how draft boards actually use the 
Welsh decision, the materials dealing with the definition of religiousness 
and moral belief listed in the bibliography on page 93 will be improved and 
hi ought up to date. 

All men seeking C.O. status should read LBM 107 carefully and 
.liould make sure they can provide evidence and answers which will 
ilnnonstrate that they meet these criteria. Because of LBM 107, some draft 
boards will place even more emphasis on sincerity which can be difficult to 
demonstrate. (See pp. 40-41. Additional comments on sincerity may be 
lound in Appendix B.) Other draft boards will place more emphasis on 
hying to determine what rigorous training led the registrant to his 
i onscientious objection to war. Registrants who have had formal religious 
training in their childhood, as did both Seeger and Welsh, ought to tell the 
draft board about that training. Men who have not had formal religious 
training should tell the draft board about whatever moral training they 
received from their parents and about the significant people, experiences, 
books, ideas and school courses which contributed to the development of 

I heir beliefs. Even though early training did not make the registrant a C.O., 

I I usually did create some of his basic moral values and therefore ought to 
be explained to the board. Since we all meet many people and read many 
books without being basically changed, the registrant should explain how 
he was changed by his training. 
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Wrong Criteria. Some draft boards will make statements such as, “if 
we give it to you, we’d have to give it to everybody.” Or, “We just don’! 
like C.O.’s.” These statements indicate that the board objects to the C.O. 
classification, not to the particular registrant. The registrant should point 
out to the board that the 1-0 and the I-A-0 classifications are established 
by law and that they are supposed to be granted to anyone who qualifies. 
He should remind the board that disapproval of pacifism is not a proper 
basis for rejecting a claim, and finally, that the board is supposed to judge 
each registrant on an individual basis. 

Silence. Some draft boards remain silent at personal appearances, 
perhaps out of hostility or out of the knowledge that saying something is 
likely to give the registrant some basis for claiming that the board acted in 
error. As previously indicated, it is important that the registrant who is 
confronted with a silent board present arguments in favor of his claim (see 
above under Preparation) and that he question the board. The registrant 
should not leave the hearing until he has presented and discussed all of the 
evidence and facts he thinks are relevant to his claim. This is one way of 
assuring (through your written report) that such material gets into your 
file. It also gives you your best chance for a fair judgment by the board. 

Interruptions. Some draft boards throw questions at the registrant so 
quickly that he has no opportunity to present adequate answers. Regis- 
trants should not feel obligated to be a ping pong ball for the draft board. 
If a registrant is interrupted with another question before he completes his 
answer to an earlier question, he may politely put off the new question, 
saying he will answer it in a moment, and go on to complete the answer he 
was giving. The registrant who lets the draft board interrupt his answer is 
taking the chance of giving the board false impressions of his true beliefs. 
Obviously, if the registrant’s answers are verbose or haranguing, the board 
may legitimately become impatient. 

Hostility and Abusiveness. If a draft board is really abusive and if the 
registrant is not paralyzed with shock or fear, he should make some effort 
to point out that they are supposed to be impartial in their judgments and 
judge him on the merits of his case. In no case should the registrant 
become abusive or impolite in return. The board may be deliberately acting 
hostile to see if they can provoke the registrant. 

Ignorance of the Selective Service Law or Regulations. Some draft 
boards are simply ignorant of their own regulations. One draft board in 
California persists in telling registrants that the only purpose of a personal 
appearance is to give the registrant the chance to see that the file contains 
everything he has sent to the draft board. If the registrant knows that the 
draft board is in error, he should gently point out what the correct rule is 
and, if possible, point to the specific section of the Selective Service Law 
or Regulations. If the draft board errs by prematurely cutting off discus- 
sion, the registrant should persist in trying to tell the board what he wants 
them to hear. A claimant need not be a “legal expert” to persist in stating 
his claim. 
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A. Making A Written Report 

Immediately upon leaving the personal appearance (and also after a 
pre-classification interview or a meeting with an appeal agent), the regis- 
trant should write an account of what occurred. If he doesn t, a C.O. 
counselor should be sure the registrant does prepare an account, even it it 
is a month or a year after the personal appearance. 

The written account should include the following: 

a. Length of personal appearance; 

b. Who was there; 

c. A detailed, dialogue account of what was said, including boar 

questions, registrant’s answers, wisecracks, mumblings, side remarks, 

interruptions, silences and failures to respond, 

d. Full answers which the registrant was not allowed to give 

because he was interrupted; . ,. 

e. Whether the registrant was asked to leave before completing 

what he wanted to do or say; 

f. Activity by board members, such as work on other files, whic 

indicates they were not listening to the registrant. 

Interpretations of the board’s actions and subjective judgments of the 
internal feelings of the board should be avoided. Even rough quotations ot 
a board’s remarks are much stronger evidence ot possible h° st ility 
prejudice than a statement by the registrant, such as that he thought th y 
disliked him. If a registrant believes strongly that the board felt a certain 
way he should first ask himself why he believes so. If he can recall specific 
words or actions that demonstrate their attitude, those words or actions 
should be in the report rather than the registrant’s interpretive remarks 
he cannot point to specific words or actions, he should question his be le s, 
especially because of the emotional turmoil many registrants teel during 
appearances. But if he is still certain his interpretations are correct, he 
might put his impressions in parentheses or at the end ot the repor or in a 

6 See examples, p. 55. 
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separale document such as his letter to the appeal board. The relatively 
of the appearance shouw not be ^ 

If the registrant has prepared thoroughly for the personal appearance 
preparation of the written account will not be too difficult. If the 
registrant previously worked out his answers to various questions, then in 
his written report he just has to remember what type of question was 
asked in order to know in general how he responded. Registrants should 
not make a great effort to take notes during the hearing. During the 
hearing the registrant should be trying to convince the board to change its 
mind; that is his primary purpose. If a registrant spends the appearance 
lime taking notes, he may make communication impossible. The registrant 
will not be able to put his full effort into facing the board, listening to 
them and determining what he should say that would move them By 
spending his time taking notes, the registrant cannot make a good effort in 
the personal dynamics of the interchange with the board. The registrant 
can help himself remember the appearance by noting the sequence of 
points covered on the master list he prepared and followed during his 
presentation (seep. 19). 6 

If a witness was admitted to all or part of the appearance or if a 
witness was able to hear what occurred, he should write as complete an 
account as that of the registrant. The two accounts should not be 
compared until both have been written since this will increase the chance 
ot the two parties remembering everything that occurred. After both are 
written a joint account should be compiled and both parties should sign 
the final version indicating they agree that it is accurate. The final version 
should either be submitted to the draft board as soon as possible with the 
request that it be included in the registrant’s file or it should be at least 
notarized to establish the date it was written. When the account is 
submitted, the registrant should request in writing that the draft board 
send him any account of the hearing they may have made within ten days. 
Many clerks take notes at personal appearances and sometimes these notes 
are transcribed and placed in the registrant’s file. Even if the registrant does 
request that he be sent the board’s account of the hearing, he may not be 
sent such an account. So before his file is sent on to the appeal board, the 
regtstraiU should go to the local board, examine his file and determine if 
the clerk s notes have been written-up and inserted. If the local board does 
prepare a description of the hearing, the registrant should read it carefully 

and should prepare a commentary and critique of it if it is inaccurate or 
incomplete. 

The importance of the written account cannot be overemphasized. In 
many cases it will provide the best grounds for attacking the decision of 
the local board at the appeal level or in court. The importance of the 
account can be demonstrated by pointing out that in the past, board clerks 
always prepared accounts of personal appearance. But the Selective Service 
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System lost so many court cases on the basis of its own notes that clerks 
were ordered to stop preparing them. 

Registrants may ask whether a court will accept as accurate an 
account reconstructed after the fact. The willingness of a court to accept 
I he account depends on how soon after the hearing the account was 
prepared and submitted. More important, a court will consider such an 
account much more reliable than an oral attempt to reconstruct what 
happened at the appearance many months if not years after the fact by 
either the registrant or the board members. Since boards often do not 
prepare accounts themselves, the registrant’s account will often be the best 
account available. The registrant is best protected by a comprehensive 
account submitted immediately after the personal appearance and which is 
attested to by a witness as well as by the registrant. 

Sometimes a registrant fears that his written report will antagonize 
the draft board or the appeal agent so he is reluctant to send it to them 
for inclusion in his file. Occasionally such fears are justified, especially in 
(he case of reports about pre-classification interviews. In such cases, notar- 
izing the report becomes an alternative means of establishing its writing 
date. The written report should be withheld only temporarily and must be 
put into the file before it is sent on to the appeal board. 

B. What Happens After the Personal Appearance 

After the personal appearance the registrant will receive another 
classification card even if the board retains him in his old classification. If 
(he board did not change its mind, it will send the registrant another I-A 
card. The registrant has 30 days from the date the card was mailed to 
appeal the local board’s decision to the State Appeal Board. The appeal 
should not be taken immediately since the registrant will need at least part 
of that 30 day period to prepare his appeal. 

C. If the Appearance Seemed Unfair 

A registrant should show a copy of his account of the personal 
appearance to his counselor or lawyer. If the appearance was inadequate, 
unfair, unjust, or if the board acted in error, the registrant may want to 
take these steps ( see pp. 80 -87 for examples) before appealing: 

1. A copy of the written account can be sent to each local board 
member with the most blatant errors underlined in red and with a 
cover letter which points out the board’s errors and asks for another 
hearing. Some boards, embarassed by seeing their performance in 
writing, will grant a new appearance. 
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VIII. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


A. What To Do If Two Classifications Have Been Rejected 

Not infrequently, a registrant will be sent a I-A classification as a 
icjection of both a deferment and a conscientious objector request. In 
considering the classification of a registrant, a local board or an appeal 
hoard considers all classifications for which the registrant may be eligible. 

I hus if a registrant at one time has asked for a deferment and a 1-0 and 
been given a I-A, he will have one personal appearance which will consider 
•ill his requests and one appeal. There are two dangers for conscientious 
objectors who have also asked for a deferment. First, many local boards 
find it much more comfortable to talk about a deferment than a C.O. 
claim, so the board will spend most of the time talking about the de- 
ferment. Second, some boards will ask the registrant which he wants 
most, the deferment or the 1-0, and if he says the deferment, they may 
give him neither. 

The first step in preparing for an appearance about two classification 
requests, a C.O. request and a deferment, is to determine whether there is 
any real basis for the deferment. If there is none or if the deferment claim 
is weak, it is foolish to waste much time at the hearing talking about it. 

I he registrant should mention briefly that he would like to stay in school 
(or continue working or whatever), but then go on to the main purpose of 
the personal appearance which is to talk about the conscientious objector 
claim. In this instance, the registrant should not allow the local board to 
waste time talking about the deferment. The registrant should take the 
initiative to bring the discussion to the conscientious objector claim. 

If the registrant is qualified for both the conscientious objector 
claim (1-0 or I-A-O) and a deferment, the local board is required by 
law to grant the deferment. 7 If the board states clearly and explicitly 
that it will grant the deferment, the registrant should simply ask them if 
they want to discuss the C.O. claim now or after the deferment expires. If 
the board will not state clearly that it plans to grant the deferment, then 
the registrant should present his case for the conscientious objector 

n 

See Section 1623.2 of Selective Service Regulations. 
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classification. If in any way the board asks the registrant which classifica 
tion he considers most important, he should be very careful to indicate 
strongly that the C.O. claim is the more important, for in the end he does 
intend to fulfill his responsibility to his country but can do so in con- 
science only with an alternate service assignment. But he should also make 
clear his claim to any other deferment that may be his due before he 
becomes eligible for a period of service. 

B. Late Requests 

Some registrants fail to request a personal appearance within the 
legally allotted time. Such a man should still ask for a personal appearance, 
though it will be difficult to obtain. Sometimes a registrant, not knowing 
the importance of the personal appearance, will have appealed directly to 
the appeal board. When he discovers his error, such a registrant should ask 
for a personal appearance before his local board. Sometimes a man will 
have had a personal appearance for which he was poorly prepared. He 
should ask for another personal appearance. In all these cases, the written 
request for a personal appearance should include a thorough explanation of 
the unusual circumstances. If the request has no legal basis, then the 
registrant’s letter should ask the board for the appearance as a favor, or out 
of kindness, or to prevent a man from unnecessarily having to go to jail 
when he is willing to express his belief. 

Usually, draft boards will not grant such late personal appearances 
unless the registrant has new evidence to submit. Hence it is very important 
that the request stress that there is new evidence and point out what it is. 
New evidence might be additional letters of support or a supplementary 
written statement of belief written by the registrant. 

C. A Courtesy Interview Is Not a Personal Appearance 

When a registrant does not have the right to a personal appearance, 
but still requests one, the local board will sometimes grant a “courtesy 
interview” instead. A “courtesy interview” is not a personal appearance. A 
personal appearance formally re-opens a case and must be followed by 
issuance of a new classification card and by appeal rights. A “courtesy 
interview” is granted when the board does not want to re-open the case 
and when it does not want to give the registrant appeal rights. A “courtesy 
interview” should be accepted, but during such an interview the registrant 
should argue for the re-opening of his case and for appeal rights. If after 
the “courtesy interview” the board still does not re-open the case, the 
registrant should nonetheless appeal, and the interview should be written 
up as would a personal appearance. 

D. What If the Registrant Simply Cannot 
Go to a Far Away Board 

The personal appearance can be waived. To do so, a man simply 
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,,,|K*als a classification he does not want. As we have already stressed, in 
1 1 tn< >s( all cases the registrant is foolish to waive a personal appearance. It a 
M I'isirant cannot go to a personal appearance at the appropriate time but 
mild go sometime in the future, he should write the local board, explain 
m detail the financial and personal reasons preventing him from traveling 
* ml ask for a personal appearance at the earliest time he can travel. It the 
. n | nest is not too far in the future or if the registrant does not appear to 
hr trying to evade an imminent induction, such a request may be granted. 

If a registrant cannot go to a personal appearance for a considerable 
li tigth of time, he can ask his own board to arrange a courtesy appearance 
with another board in the area where the registrant currently resides. 
Selective Service Regulations do not require that such a transfer be granted 

.1 mi they are granted very infrequently. 

Courtesy appearances before a different board have much less value 
limn personal appearances, primarily because the board conducting the 
ippearance cannot state why the registrant’s request was rejected The 
wcond board may resent the additional work. Courtesy appearances should 
not be viewed as substitutes for a personal appearance before the regis- 
I rant’s own board. 

The registrant who cannot travel should discuss his case with an 
ippeal agent attached to a local board where he is currently living. The 
registrant should also write to his own board and should submit to them 
additional information and evidence. He should ask them to explain why 
they rejected his claim and explain that he will attempt through the mail 
lo provide them with answers to their doubts and questions. Most dralt 
hoards will not respond to such a request however it should be made 
anyway. A registrant might also write the board to ask them it he could 
speak to them over the telephone during one of their regular meetings or at 
a special time. Before deciding not to go to a personal appearance, review 
carefully the arguments in favor of going on pp. 12 — 13. 

E. The Lottery and the Personal Appearance 

These comments are being written just as the new lottery regulations 
are being implemented. New wars or military crises, administrative or court 
interpretations or further changes in the draft law by Congress all could af- 
fect the relationship of the lottery to the personal appearance and of course 
all other aspects of the draft. The lottery has resulted in one general 
psychological problem. Because of the original publicity about the lottery, 
men with high lottery numbers (over 300 for example) believe they are in 
no danger of being inducted and therefore do not have to decide what they 
will do if they are inducted. These original feelings of safety may not be 
justified because, contrary to early publicity, all or almost all lottery 
numbers may be called. Men who are giving even passing consideration to 
refusing induction or emigrating if inducted ought not to wait to see how 
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IX CASE STUDIES 


I he written accounts of personal appearances which follow are not 
.ml to be typical. They are not intended to illustrate correct responses 
In hoard questions or how to structure a good personal appearance. They 
.nc simply examples. Indeed, a careful reading of the examples will indicate 
Hu 1 some of the men performed rather poorly at their appearances. In 
■ilmost none of the cases described in the following accounts did the local 
hi no d change its mind. 

\ l ive Accounts of Personal Appearances 

No. 1 : A Limited Transcript 

My appointment was at 9:00 p.m.. A Lutheran minister and I arrived 
l lien and waited until about 10:30. At that time, the secretary came out 
uul said that 1 would be called in a few minutes. The following transcript 
was reconstructed from memory immediately after my hearing. 

I went into the conference room at 10:40. The board members, all 
men, did not introduce themselves (for convenience, I will call them * , 2, 
L and 4 in the order they were seated facing me). A secretary, who took 
notes (not in shorthand, as best as I could tell) during part of the hearing, 

was also present. After being sworn in, I asked if Pastor could 

come into the room. 2 informed me that he couldn’t; that it was against 
Selective Service regulations. 

2. You say you’re against the Vietnam War, right? 8 

I'm opposed to all war, the Vietnam War included. 

2. Well, anyway . . . would you help a wounded man? How would you feel 
about working in a hospital full of men who had been wounded in 
Vietnam? 

/ would work to help them, except if my job were to patch them up 
so they could fight again. Then I could not. Not if the primary purpose of 
my job was to enable them to fight again. 

Statements by the registrant are in italics ; comments by draft board members 
are not italicized; remarks by the author or draft counselor are in boldface. 
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1. Do you mean to say you wouldn’t help wounded men, our men, who 
had been fighting for you in Vietnam? 

Not unless they were not going to fight again. If they were terminal 
cases, or going into civilian life, I would do everthing I could to make their 
lives happier. 

2. As I understand you, then, you wouldn’t work in a Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration hospital? 

/ would work in such a hospital, provided the men wouldn't be going 
back to fight again. 

4. But that’s a hard decision. How do you know whether or not a man is 
going to fight again? 

/ wouldn't know for sure in each case. But I wouldn't get a job in 
the first place working for an organization whose function was to return 
men to combat. 

2. What does the Lutheran Church teach about this? 

The Lutheran Church is not a “peace" church. But it has always had 
a fundamental respect for the role of an individual's conscience. After all, 
that's what Luther did in the first place-he examined his conscience and 
made a decision. The Lutheran Church doesn't tell a man he should believe 
one thing or another about war. But it does support whatever decision he 
makes as a question between that man and God. 

2. Would your church say that you shouldn’t help that wounded soldier? 

Under certain circumstances, you don't always show the most love 
toward a person by doing the easy short-term thing. 

2. That wasn’t what l asked. 

Obviously, I wouldn't leave him to bleed to death. I would help him 
live, but not help him return to combat. I think the Lutheran Church 
would respect such a decision on my part. 

2. What about paying taxes? Those go partly for defense, you know. How 
do you feel about that? 

That's a difficult question. In answering it, I have to consider both 
my own action, and also the effect of that action on others. I believe that 
our government is doing many good things, things not associated with its 
defense spending. There is a greater good to be derived from supporting 
our elected government. I think there is a basic difference between my 
decision to apply for C.O. and my decision to pay all my taxes: if I didn't 
pay taxes, I would be in violation of the law; in filing for C.O., though, I 
am acting according to the law. Also, I think it would be hypocritical oj 
me to not pay my taxes and then ask the law for a C.O. 

1. Do you mean to say you wouldn’t help an injured man in a Veteran’s 
Administration Hospital? 

I would, unless he were going to fight again. If he weren't, he would 
be another human being, and I would try to help him as best I possibly 
could. . . . 

What points and/or questions not summarized here should the 
registrant have raised before he left the hearing? 
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No. 2: A Full Transcript of a well-handled 
Personal Appearance 

The following is a general summary of my appearance before the 
board, September 8, 1966, prepared immediately upon leaving the Selective 
Service office. The statements of board members are preceded by a “Q” 
and statements which I made are preceded by an “A.” This summary is not 
.i verbatim summary since some of the questions and answers were 
repeated, but it does contain all the information orally presented to the 
boa rd. 

A clerk called my name to appear before the board. I asked her if I 
could bring a witness with me before the board. She explained that only 
I he registrant could appear before the board and denied my request. (My 
I. ilher had accompanied me to appear as a witness in my behalf.) I was led 
into the room where the board was sitting and was introduced to the 
members of the board. Also present was a clerk who took notes on what 
was said. 

(.) Why have you asked to come before the board today? 

A: / filed Form 150 for conscientious objectors in December of last 
i 'car . . . 

(2 How old are you now? 

A: 23. 

(.) I find no indication on your original form (referring to SSS Form No. 
100) that you were a conscientious objector. How long have you been a 
conscientious objector? 

A / did not indicate that I was a conscientious objector on Form No. 100 
because at the time I was very unsure of myself and did not know the law; 
hut at the same time I felt an obligation and a duty to my country and 
f (‘It a desire to serve it. 

U Do you still feel a desire to serve your country? 

A Yes, but my principles prevent me from participating in war. I would 
like to serve my country by doing constructive work in the national 
interest. 

(.) What religion are you? 

A Jewish. 

O What is your religious background? 

A / attended Sunday School at Temple Israel in Tulsa, Oklahoma, from 
fhe third through the tenth grade. I was confirmed there and also Bar 
Mitzvah. 

«.> (an Jews be conscientious objectors? That is, are there very many Jews 
who are conscientious objectors? 

A / have put in my form 150 a statement by the Central Conference of 
\ merican Rabbis which says that the question of whether or not a Jew can 
hi a conscientious objector is a matter of individual conscience. I have 
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prepared a summary of the evidence in my file and have requested this 
personal appearance to speak to any doubts you may have in your mind 
about my sincerity or any other aspect of my claim to conscientious 
objection to war. (I handed each board member a copy of the “Summary 
of Evidence in my File” which I had previously submitted to the board by 
a letter of August 23, 1966.) Are there any doubts in your mind about my 
claim ? 

Q: What is you education? 

A: / just graduated from the University of California with a B. A. in social 
science. 

Q: What branch of social science? 

A: My major was a general field major which includes sociology , psy- 
chology, and economics. 

Q: What do you intend to do with your major? 

A: My career goals have not completely crystallized yet. / had planned to 
work either as a social worker or as a teacher. All my plans contain the 
idea of service to people. I have considered making a career of working for 
peace and alternatives to war. 

Q: Are you working towards these goals now? What sort of work are you 
doing? 

A: j work for the Sacramento Peace Center which is a community 
organization trying to create support for and understanding for alternatives 
to war. 

Q: But we’ve always had war; how can you change the world? 

A: What I'm trying to do in working at the Peace Center is to help create 
a world without war. What I think needs to be done is to create 
disarmament, world law, and world community. There will always be 
conflicts between nations, but we need to develop ways of conducting this 
conflict in a way that does not destroy community. This means that we 
must practice the religious precept that all men are brothers. 

0 Do you think that people in the world, or this country, or even in 
Berkeley feel that they are all brothers? 

A: No, / admit that this principle is not always practiced, but it is 
something we must strive for. 

Q: But what if someone came up to you and socked you on the chin; 
what would you do? Call him ungentlemanly? Shouldn’t people protect 
their rights? 

Q: Didn’t you ever get into fights when you were growing up? 

A: I do not know what I would do when I was in a situation in which I 
was extremely emotionally involved. I know what I should do. I did get 
into fights when I was young and realized that I did the wrong thing. 

Q: Aren’t emotions involved in dealings between nations? 

[I wish to clarify this point which I did not make before the board. I 
know what 1 should do in situations of personal violence although I cannot 
always guarantee that I can control my emotions or do the right thing in 
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such a situation. But the board is asking me to participate in mass 
organized violence, and I am clear on this: I refuse to participate in war in 
any form.] 

Registrants should think this problem of personal, as distinguished 
Irom mass, violence through before the personal appearance. 

Q You know that this classification is not granted anyone just because he 
is opposed to war. You have to be religious. 

A: I feel that the values that / have stated in Form 150 are religious values 
because they are very central in my life. I am willing to suffer for them, 
but I am not willing to kill any other persons for them. 

Q: Don’t you believe that values should be defended? Aren’t there 
oppressed people in the world who need our help? 

A: I agree that there are people in Vietnam willing to use violence to 
oppress others, and in Rhodesia and in South Africa; but l think we must 
find a way of dealing with these situations without violence, such as 
through the United Nations or the use of economic sanctions. 

0: But what has the U.N. done? 

Q: We’re getting pretty far afield here. Don’t you think that your goals 
are pretty idealistic and not realistic? 

A : I do not ask that all men love each other. / think that this is 
impossible. I do think that all men should be just to one another. I think 
that this is possible and this is what / am striving for. I do not think that 
war is a just way of solving conflict between nations. 

Q: Do you really think that your system of justice can be established? 

A: / feel very pessimistic that it can be established. But / feel that it must 
be established or else mankind will be destroyed by nuclear war. / feel 
required to work towards this goal of eliminating war as a way of solving 
conflict. 

Q: You have said that you are willing to serve your country. Why aren’t 
you willing to serve in a non-combatant position in the armed forces? 

A: I realize that a person wounded on the battlefield is just as much in 
need as a poor person in a slum, if not more so, but I cannot serve in a 
non-combatant position because / feel that this is contributing to war which 1 
oppose. 

Q: But aren’t you being arbitrary just to suit your own convenience? Are 
you afraid of going into the armed forced? 

A: I think every man is afraid of dying to some extent. But I don't think 
I'm being arbitrary, but that my position is what my values dictate to me. 
To demonstrate the depth of my conviction, I am willing to go to jail 
rather than serve in the military. 

One clear test of whether you are a C.O. or not is to put this 
question to yourself: If I had to choose between going into the army and 
going to jail, which do I think would be the right choice. 

0: What good would you be to anybody in jail? You’re an intelligent 
person. You’re opposing the foundations that our country was built upon. 
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A: I do not feel that our country was made by the revolutionary war, 
but by the principles in the Declaration of Independence that said that all 
men are created equal and that they are endowed with inalienable rights. I 
want to perpetuate these values, and I do not feel that war does this. 

Q: Do you understand the law as it pertains to conscientious objectors? 

A: Yes, I believe I do, but I’m not sure what you mean. 

Q: A C.O. is not exempt from the draft but must do two years of civilian 
service, and that there are certain kinds of work that are acceptable as 
alternative service. Are you also aware that there is a stigma attached to 
persons who have been convicted as C.O.’s. 

A: Yes, I know this. 

Q: It (the Form 150) says that you received an appointment to the Air 
P'orce Academy. When was this? 

A: I applied to the Air Force Academy when I was 18. At that time I was 
applying to colleges and was apprehensive that I would not get into one. 
But after I learned about the routine of the Academy, I decided that I 
could not participate. 

Q: But you got an appointment. Why did you wait that long before 
indicating you weren’t going to go to the Academy? 

A: / admit that I was wrong in waiting so long to refuse the appointment. 
I should have written to my Congressman and to the Academy as soon as l 
learned about the Academy and felt that I could not go to it. But I still 
feel that I made the right decision. 

Q: Are there any questions you have for the Board? 

A: Yes, I feel that I have answered your objections to the fact that I filed 
late, why I applied to the Air Force Academy, and that my claim is 
religious. Is there anything which now makes you doubt my claim as a 
conscientious objector? 

Excellent! 

Q: You are, in effect, asking us to tell you what our decision is which we 
cannot do. We will notify you in writing what our decision is. 

A: Thank you for your time. Good day. 

Q: Good luck. 


No. 3: An Example of Board Errors 

My appointment was scheduled for 1:45 p.m., July 10, in Bakers- 
field, California. I did not appear before the board until 2:30 p.m. due to 
the number of other registrants appearing also. The board was behind in its 
schedule. 

I was introduced to the three members of the board, Mr. 

, Mr. , and Mr. Mr. 

answered my question under what law I would be heard, (since I answered 
Form 150 under the old draft law). He told me that I would be heard 
under the new draft law. And he went on to tell me that certain clauses 
had been changed or left out under the new law. 
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Almost immediately after the hearing began, Mr. 

pointed out to me that he saw patriotism as the ultimate loyalty next to 
loyalty to a Supreme Being. I then asked the members of the board if they 

had read my answers to Form 150. Mr. said that he had not 

read them. Mr. immediately began to read my answers to the 

form. While he read to himself, Mr. asked me a few questions 

about my previous religious training. I told him that I had been baptized in 
l he Congregational Church when I was fifteen, but hadn’t been to church 

lor about three years. (Mr. read four of my approximately 

seven pages of answers in less than five minutes.) 

I asked the members of the board why my case was turned down and 
how it was turned down since it was apparent that none of them had 
previously read my statement. In this case, this was a risky, but effective, 
question to ask at this point in the appearance— in dealing with most 
hoards one might best wait a bit before pressing the board. 

Mr. said that he had just read it and though it was “the 

biggest piece of junk I have ever read.”* (All asterisks indicate remarks 
which constitute possible local board errors. Such remarks should be 
reviewed with a counselor and or lawyer.) 

Mr. pointed out to me that the board has thousands of 

i ases to hear, and that they had undoubtedly read my statement long ago 
when they returned a I-A classification to me, but that he couldn’t recall 
anything that was in the statement. 

During the hearing, Mr. , no less than three times, noted 

that they were rushed for time, and if there was nothing else, I was 
excused. One time he said, “none of us can profit from this appearance.” 
And that they would look at my statement later and decide. 

Mr. asked me several questions about “Japs” invading 

America, and what would I do if they were going to slaughter my wife and 
children. And what would I do to defend my country from invasion. I said 
I hat I believe in nonviolent resistence and noncooperation and then I noted 
lor them what I said in answer to Series 11, No. 5; and that I could not 
predict my reactions to future situations and that the instinct of self- 
preservation might cause me to use force at some time. 

Mr. asked me why I would not accept a I-A-O and why 

not help the wounded as a medic in the armed forces. I quoted from the 
Army Field Manual FM 8-10 (page 195): 

“The primary duty of medical troops as of all other troops is to 
contribute their utmost to the success of the command of which the 
medical service is a part.” 

I told him that I would not be a part of the military in any way and 
I hat I was under the impression that medics serve the war efforts of one 
Mile against another and also that I thought there was a preferential 
lieatment system in which the enemy wounded are always treated last no 
him Iter how serious the wounds. 
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M. r - sald that 1 would probably be turned down because 

my beliefs were rather unusual and more philosophical than religious.* 
(Again each of the asterisks indicate probable draft board errors of fact 

aw ; °f- procedur <0 He told me that my statement was dealing with 
abstractions and ideas and therefore implied that it was not valid * He also 
told me that a person with beliefs such as mine and who also is a “good 
a ker and he noted that 1 was a good talker, could get away with a lot * 
Therefore he implied that he and the other members of the board were 

bette C r a * ab e t0 handle ^ 3nd that ‘ he S ‘ ate appeal board could handle me 

, , f At D tt I iS x/° lnt ‘ mentioned the Seeger decision concerning unorthodox 

beliets. But Mr. pointed out that the new draft law made tha 

decision irrelevant.* 

At about this point, the clerk, who was taking notes 

spoke up and began telling me that she spent four years with the state’ 
appeal board and that at that level all people are treated very fairly She 
th A r .°. Ugh process of appeals and something about them ending up 
t the Attorney General’s office. And she went on to say “ the case will go 
to the appeal board.” She said that from her experiences with the state 
sophicaf”* th ° Ught * <they wdl probab 'y see your statement as philo- 

anw A* V Tu^ tim ?V hey talked aboUt passin 8 the case on to the state 
appeal board. When I heard this, 1 asked them, “Will my case, then, go to 

the appeal board. Mr. . then said that they would later look 

at my statement and decide. Mr. wen t on to explain about 

men with 18 or 20 years obvious church affiliation and dedication to 
pacifism who could easily be held sincere and granted C.O. status * 

Mr. told me that the board had heard many older more 

“ ® ^ bo k " ew a great deal more about things and themselves than 
o and that I really don t know too much about anything. He then said 
that he saw no reason for continuing the hearing and that I was excused.* 

” lr - — : : also noted during the meeting that the purpose of 

the whole thing is to determine whether the objector is sincere or not But 

he said that^under the rushed circumstances, they could not determine if I 
wes sincere. 

. Th ? bearing lasted approximately twenty minutes. I had planned on 
d wanted to read to the board, what I considered the most important 

ou so°L m n y mTiu t0 F ° rm V 50 ’ bU ‘ did n0t get t0 since 1 wa s rushed 
out so soon. I left the room at about 2:50 p.m. 

No. 4: A Catholic's Personal Appearance 

L_ arrive d at the local board in Los Angeles at about 1:55 p.m., 

9 The local board does jt a g ain ; each marked point is potentially a reversible 


error. 
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November 15, 1968. My appointment was for 2:00 p.m., but I was not 
(.tiled until about 4:05. I was then shown into the conference room and 
slood while being sworn in. I was then told to sit down. There were three 
male board members present and, since none of them were introduced to 
me, 1 will refer to them in the order they sat respective to me; right (Mr. 
K), left (Mr. L.), and across (Mr. A.). I have been unable to reconstruct an 
exact transcript of the proceedings since 1 was continually interrupted with 
fresh questions when I had only partially answered a different one asked 
by another board member. This report does not sufficiently reflect the very 
harassing nature of the board’s interruptions and the resultant chaotic tone 
of J. M.’s appearance. 

k: Now, we understand that you were here once before and asked for 

more time. Is that correct? 

I. M.: No, I was called to appear before the board although 1 had requested 
my hearing to be postponed. When / came, my Form 150 had been in your 
office a week but had not yet been placed in my file. / told to leave 
and that l would receive a new date for my hearing this month. 

[I forgot to mention the following details of my request for a 
postponement. On September 12 I discovered that I had been reclassified 
I A for nearly a month without my knowledge. Although I had been 
collecting materials for a claim as a conscientious objector for quite some 
time, I did not feel ready to submit my case just yet. A board clerk 
recommended that I ask for an appeal and a personal hearing and I did so, 
m writing, on September 13. However, I realized later that there would be 
no purpose in asking for a hearing since I had not yet requested my Form 
150. Therefore, on September 16 I asked, in writing, for my hearing to be 
cancelled for the present. On September 21 I was sent the Form 150 
without my request. Within a few days I received a notice to appear before 
I he board on October 4. I called the board on September 27 and 
requested, again, that my hearing be cancelled, as I would only have had a 
week to consider my Form 150. Also, I had not had sufficient time to 
gather letters of support. Mrs. W. assured me that my Form would be 
considered and that I could not cancel my hearing. On September 30 I 
called again to see if my hearing could at least be held on another day and 
Mrs. W. again refused my request. On October 4 I flew down from 
Berkeley for my hearing. Although my Form 150 had arrived at the board 
on September 30, it had neither been read nor placed in my file. No 
hearing was had that day.] 

R.: All right. Now what is the basis of your claim? Religious? 

J. M.: Definitely. 

K. : Would you please explain? 

J.M.: Well, my claim represents the personal consequences of my belief in 
Unman Catholicism. As 1 stated in my Form, Catholics hold a variety of 
social and political positions within the Church, as determined by their 
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individual consciences. The position I have come to adopt is one of 
nonviolence. 

[I was a bit taken aback by Mr. R.’s question, as my Form 150, as 
well as my summary statement of my position, clearly states that the basis 
of my claim is religious.] 

J.M. should not have been taken aback by the board’s asking him to 
explain the basis of his claim; however, remarks which demonstrate local 
board ignorance of the file may be useful later on. 

L.: Now, what church do you belong to? 

J.M.: Why, the Roman Catholic Church. 

R.: Are you a practicing Catholic? Do you go to church? 

J.M.: Yes, of course. I have never missed mass on Sundays or holy days. 

[Mr. R.’s question should have been answered by referring to the 
letter of support sent by Father C. of Newman Hall. I asked if it had been 
placed in my file, and Mr. R. nodded rather noncommittally.] 

A.: But isn’t this just your own personal view? 

L.: Yes, we want to know if this is just your conviction or if it has 

anything to do with the Church. 

A.: Yes, I mean, the Church doesn’t require its members to be pacifists, 

does it? I mean, they aren’t all, are they? And they don’t have to be, do 
they? Everbody believes in conscience. So what? I mean, I had to go to 
war too, you know, and I didn’t want to. I didn’t want to fight in Korea, 
so what makes you so special? 

J.M.: [I was not able to get in a word with all these conflicting questions 
and emphatic assertions. I tried to explain, as I had in my Form 150, the 
importance the Church placed on the right of conscience when Mr. L. 
broke in.] 

J.M. should have referred to an authoritative Catholic statement. Let 
the board argue with a Bishop or the Council of Bishops. 

L.: What are your parents? 

J.M.: They are both Roman Catholics. [This is answered in my Form 
150.] 

A.: And they aren’t pacifists, are they? 

J.M. should have had letters from his parents in his file. The fact 
that they were not pacifists could make for an even stronger demonstration 
of J.M.’s sincerity. 

J.M.: No, but . . . 

R.: Wait, let’s put it this way. Do you have any brothers or sisters? 

J.M.: Yes, an older brother, a younger brother, and a younger sister. 

R.: Now was your older brother in the Army? 

J.M.: Yes. He enlisted and served for however long his hitch required. 

R.: Now this is just the point. Why are you different? You both had the 

same parents and were apparently brought up in the same way. 

J.M.: Well, my brother’s very different from me. He . . . 

A.: In what way? You both had the same religious training, didn’t you? 
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J.M.: [I must confess that I was taken considerably aback by this insistent 
view that similar conditioning inevitably results in identical personalities.] 
Yes , but we are very different and have had different experiences. I left 
home at sixteen to go to college and he joined the Army . . . 

The simple idea that religious faith is in the end an inward 
experience, not simply a matter of conditioning, is a powerful religious 
idea. 

I You said you went to college at sixteen? 

J.M.: I’m sorry. I was seventeen and my brother was a bit older when he 
joined the Army. Now I’m not sure of his reasons, but I think they were 
mainly to get away from home. / don’t think he considered the matter 
much at all. 

A.: And you have, huh? 

J.M.: Yes, I have. For the last five years I’ve been considering it quite a bit 
and the position I arrived at. 

A.: But how? 

J.M.: I arrived at my position through thinking about a lot of things very 
deeply, like . . . 

A.: But what things? Religious things? 

J.M.: Yes, especially documents of the Church, writings of Church 
l athers . . . 

A.: What is this “Church” you keep referring to? And what documents? 

I . and R. (in answer to Mr. A.): The, ah, Roman Church, I suppose. Let 
him finish. 

J.M.: Yes, the Roman Catholic Church. For example, the documents of 
the second Vatican Council and the writings of the early Church Fathers 
\tress the right of conscience, and the importance of making decisions 
based on conscience, reason, and revelation. 

A.: Oh, we’re back to conscience again! You keep talking as if you had 

some choice in the matter. You have no choice. Society sets out a duty for 
you and you must obey it. You simply have no choice in the matter, Mr. 
M.! 

J.M.: No, that is not true. We do have a choice, and I think these very 
proceedings are evidence that there are— and should be— legal options open 
to those who cannot accept violent means to any end. I also believe in free 
will and that we are, in the end, responsible for our actions. 

I I wanted to mention that I felt Eichmann and the Nazis were responsible 
lor their actions even though they argued that they had no choice.] 

A.: But, look, we’ve got to defend ourselves don’t we? I mean, look , if 

.omebody started beating up your parents you’d defend them, wouldn’t 
you? I mean, it’s like that with nations, too. We’ve got to defend ourselves! 
I M.: I’ve thought a lot about that and it’s bothered me quite a bit. But 
rather than be hypothetical, I’d prefer to tell you of an actual experience 
where something very much like that happened to . . . 

A.: Go on. 
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J.M.: / was walking along to visit a friend in the hospital this last summn 
and I saw two men talking and then begin to scuffle. I later learned that 
one of them was a policeman. / ran over to them , shouted, and pulled tin 
bigger man off the policeman. He had the policeman's billy-club in Ins 
hand and he stood there staring at me. I shouted or asked him what he wu\ 
doing. He seemed startled and said that the policeman had given him some 
trouble over nothing. He then ran off. Now , / can V say exactly what would 
have happened if he'd attacked me, but / know I couldn't have left the 
policeman lying there defenseless and I knew just as well that 1 couldn 't 
violently resist him. I know I had absolutely no intention of doing so, and 
I’m sure that / wouldn't have. I certainly hope that I wouldn't have. 

A.: Well all right, but what have you got against non-combatant service ’ 

It’s precisely the sort of thing you did with the policeman, isn’t it? I mean, 
you’d be helping poor people— wounded and sick women and children. 

J.M.: As I pointed out in my Form 150, / cannot take part in any 
organization which aims at, or results in, deliberate killing, no matter what 
its justifications. 

1 1 was going to add that 1 could not tend to people after being i 
member of the group which made them require tending in the first place. I 
also wanted to mention that, according to the Army field manual for 
non-combatants, the non-combatant was not to tend to women anil 
children until he had already tended to the soldiers, especially those with 
the lightest wounds, so they could get back into action. Mr. L., however, 
interrupted. | 

L.: Well, let’s get into something else. You say you’ve been considering 

this position for a long time, but we didn’t receive your Form 150 until 
the end of September. 

J.M.: As I explained in my Form 150, / didn't apply because of my 
parents . . . 

A.: Oh, come now, you mean to tell us that kept you from applying? 

You’re a grown man, aren’t you? Have your parents supported you through 
school? 

J.M.: No, they have not given me one penny. 

A.: Then how did you get through school? 

J.M.: / worked and received scholarships. 

A.: Then you were financially independent? 

J.M.: No, because l needed their signatures for any applications for 
financial aid until now. [This material is all contained in my Form 150.1 
L.: You are now independent? 

J.M.: Yes. 

L.: And you waited all this time before letting us know? Couldn’t you 

have applied on you own? 

J.M.: It has been terribly difficult to decide to apply when l knew that the 
consequences would be separation from my family in disgrace. / had 
thought that my parents had become more sympathetic toward 
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IT* fe^t trJ'Z indde n t ^ wi t hThe °po\ ioe ma n a'^What would 

you have done if he’d attacked^ yo^ , could do wou ld be to 

oiH’rpose myself between him and the policeman. / do not think I < ould 

" <m ' Tl'fn 'aH * registrants should have examined the differences between 
personal and mass violence and the difference between force and v.olen 

L you only ’Za, w ou,d ha.. 

' « l couldn '/ has. resisted him 

been my response, but at the time i Knew 

violently and / think that is what 1 should have Jelt. 

I Are you a student? 

J.M.: Yes. 

I U T!he Uni.ersil, of California a, Berkeley. [This is i. m Form 
150.1 

I What year are you? 

J.M.: / am a first-year graduate student. 

I Then you’ve graduated? You have a B.A.. 

I : And you’re continuing toward a higher degree? 

J.M.: Yes. 

I M ■ WelCrve been in quite a few, but I decided on history. 

. G yTf°uTh it wUna^some time before 1 get my degree. 

. meant •to^heJe that 1 was in no hurry to get my degree and cer a m ly 
!lid not mind breaking up graduate school with two years of 

L.; ViCe Have you had any help in filling this out? Have you been counseled 

at aU? This question seems to be occuring fairly frequently nowadays and 

Sulfy dS'ST Kno°w your counselor and his agency, and 
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be prepared to handle this issue well. 

J.M.: Yes, I did receive some assistance from Steve Bischoff of the World 
Without War Council. 

L.: What kind of assistance? 

J.M.: Well, he told me to put the material I had under Question 2 (Series 
II) and put it elsewhere. He said that my answer didn't really speak to the 
issue and would be better incorporated elsewhere. I put that material as 
part of the statements of the Church on war and conscience. I then 
re-wrote Question 2, as he recommended, by writing about my relation to 
the Supreme Being. Here I expressed the importance of love as a bridge 
between man and God and . . . 

L.: Do you know about this World Without War Council? 

This is a reasonable question. It is important to know the political 
and value position of groups doing draft counseling. 

J.M.: No, only that it has a counseling service. 

L.: How did you find out about it? 

J.M.: A friend of mine who had applied as a conscientious objector told 
me about it. 

L.: Was this in Berkeley? 

J.M.: Yes. 

L.: Do you know that there is a branch of this organization here in Los 

Angeles? 

There isn't. 

J.M.: No. 

L.: What organizations do you belong to? 

J.M.: [This is contained in my Form 150, but Mr. L. wrote down the 
names of the organizations and asked me about them, even though I 
described their policies in some detail in my Form 150.] Well, the Catholic 
Peace Fellowship . . . 

L.: All right (writing it down). This is in San Francisco, isn’t it? 

J.M.: Yes. 

L.: It’s sort of a war-resister type thing, isn’t it? Do you know if it’s 

engaged in any sort of protest activities lately? 

J.M.: No, I don’t, but I have a statement of their principles in my Form 
150 and they seem to be a rather amicable group. 

Again, one should know about the activities of groups with which he 
is affiliated. 

L.: Do you know if the Archbishop of San Francisco has sanctioned this 

group or said anything about it? 

J.M.: No. 

L.: I believe he’s very much against it. What else do you belong to? 

J.M.: The United World Federalists. Their position is . . . 

A.: Is this connected with Bertrand Russell? 

J.M.: Not that I know of. It's headed by Norman Cousins, editor of The 
Saturday Review of Literature and has the backing of the UN General 
Assembly, as far as I know. 
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I Have you ever joined any radical student groups? 

I M.: No. 

• M . TZTJ2& rn my Form ,50. I to* mto /*» .<*«" 

w ,„; (hey tend to conceive things too narrowly and to excuse vwhn 

T' nS Oh . . ., you say you believe in a God. Do you believe He will send 

you to hell if you fight in a war? certainly would expect 

l M • I’m not exactly sure what He d do, oui i certain y 

r ,he 

i* still decides S o lo,o mto*. I 

:! £ “k :z. zr. 

"Ct xi arjsz 

\]"Z carefully considered the Issue. My position ts no, my invention but a 

argument jus. because of .he Vie.n.m 

in any organization that believes in violent . . . 

| V M ■ Unwanted to^finish my statement that 1 could not participate in any 

organization that accepts the use of violent and then 

I m ' Well, please let me finish my statement of what I believe andth 
can tell me if that is what you mean by pacifism. I cannot 

participate ... _ . . , ,, 

A • Will you always be a pacifist, Mr. M.. 

I m • / certainly hope so. What do you mean ? 

toody In any ease, is a horrible one. and Fm willing lo undergo lha . 

ZrfeX, cfSXfreXr, am planning to to, to my 

A.: Well, 1 think we’ve pretty well exhausted the matte . 
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r Ye «, , d ,° n 1 need 10 ask an V nlore questions. We’ll notify you of our 
deasion. We like to take our time in eases like yours, you understand. 

J.M.. cs, / do. Are there any doubts you may still have about mi 
position ? 

L.: Now, we won’t make any decisions yet. 

J.M.: Yes, 1 know. I just wanted to make sure you hadn’t any doubts as to 
what 1 was saying. Can I make anything clearer ? 

A.: Well, my doubts increase as per the time factor of how Iona the 

applicant stays here. 6 

{*'' ^ Cry Wel * then ’ we> U notify you when we’ve made our decision. 

J.M.: rhank you very much. 

The hearing ended at about 4:35. 

No. 5: A Surprise Ending 

This personal appearance was before Local Board Los 

Angeles California, in December, 1968. At this point I had filed my SSS 

, m r- l 5 ? A (Spec,al Form for Conscientious Objectors) but had been 
classified l-A nonetheless. It was over two months between the time I 
requested this personal appearance and the date it was finally granted. 

My appointment was set for 9:50 a.m., but the board spent so much 
time with those who were ahead of me that 1 did not enter the meeting 

r , 00n ’ U f, 12:30 pm ' There were six men present, none of whom 
iden .tied themselves, and one woman who appeared to be recording in 
shorthand everything which was said. One of the other men scheduled for 
an appearance later told me that one of those six men was the Government 
Appeals Agent who had once counseled him. 

In the dialogue below “D.B.” followed by a number indicates 
questions or statements by individual members of the board while “S R ” 
denotes my response. 

D.B.l: Have you recently taken an Army physical examination in San 
hrancisco, Mr. R.. 

S.R.. No, sir! recently requested a transfer of a physical scheduled for 
nu , g Z les ’ T,us trans f er was approved, but no date has been set as yet. 
c 'o ' R°, y °?- !' aVe any reason to believe you will not pass this physical? 

i.K.. Only slightly; that is, / have a questionable disability. But I didn’t 
mean to appear here to discuss that. 

D.B.l: We know that. You’ve had a physical before? 

S.R.: Yes, previous to my leaving for Peace Corps service. 

D.B.l: What is it you have? Your “disability?” 

S.R : Flat feet. I say it is a questionable disability because I know the 
medical regulations mention it, but one is not always excluded from service 
because oj it. " 

D.B. 2: Mr. R what is the basis of your claim for reclassification as a 
C onscientious Objector? 
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N R.: The basis of my claim is a whole series of teachings and experi- 
ences beginning in my youth and crystallizing during my service as a Peace 
i orps Volunteer. I spent many years in training in the Jewish faith. 
I urthermore , my parents and grandparents have always been involved in 
. heritable endeavors, most especially the City of Hope Medical Center in 
Duarte, California. All of this has instilled in me the idea of acting upon 
commitments and beliefs, of doing something when action was required. 

D.B. 2: What do you mean by that, Mr. R.? 

5.R.: / mean that I have always been encouraged to act , rather than 

simply admit the existence of some evil or necessity which needed 
intending to. For example, I worked on behalf of the Muscular Dystrophy 
I ssociation while in high school, and I participated in Christmas Welfare 
Projects sponsored by the Los Angeles Department of Welfare. The same 
emphasis on commitment led to my involvement in civil rights activities in 
the Bay Area. Finally, it was the basis for my acceptance of a two-year 
assignment as a Peace Corps Volunteer in Senegal. In fact, this last 
experience was the one which convinced me to file for reclassification as a 
conscientious objector. 

D.B.2: But how does this fit in with your refusal to participate in warfare? 
SR.: As I have outlined at length in my statement, I feel that this 

essential ability to make individual commitments would be thwarted in 
military service. Moreover, the possibility of warfare leading to military 
holocaust presents itself as never before. 

D.B.2: How much are your views a product of the age, Mr. R.? That is, I 
.issume you are against the war in Vietnam. 

S.R.: Yes, I can't deny that. 

D.B.2: Then how would you feel under other conditions? 

S.R.: I don't know exactly what you mean? 

D.B.2: Well, would you have participated in World War II? You’ve said 
your ideas have changed over the last two years. 

S.R.: It is not the condition of the world which has evolved so much as 

it is my own mind which has changed. I see now, quite simply, that wars 
are not the answer, and I will not participate in military endeavor. I admit 
that the World War II question is sticky, and it is particularly difficult for a 
Jewish person to answer. And I agree that my responses to your questions 
may not seem very practical, but I have come to these conclusions as a 
result of religious values which have developed within me. Answering 
specific instances such as that which you mentioned has always presented 
difficulty. That is one of the reasons why I didn't seek classification as a 

C. O. when I originally registered with the Selective Service System. I 
studied history as an undergraduate at the University as a matter of fact, 
hut it frankly didn't offer any solutions. 

D. B.2: . . . and the case of World War II? 

S.R.: I feel that a great number of European Jews failed to actively resist 

• luring World War II. I don't mean resist with weapons, but resist the 
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efforts- largely successful of Nazi forces to make Jews handle the bureau 
cratic necessities involved in assembling Jews , transporting them to camps, 
etc. 

D.B.3: The Nazis weie bribes, killers, massacring Jews! And you wouldn’i 
have done anything? 

D.B.2: What would you have had European Jews do, then, Mr. R? 

S.R.: / think they could have hidden out in the hills , or falsified records 

and documents in the work they were doing- in some way thwarted the 
efforts of Nazi forces to make them help the business of extermination run 
more smoothly. 

D.B.3: You would have had the Jews hide out? Run away from the Nazis? 
S.R.: / didn't mean permanently hide out. I meant that they should have 

extricated themselves from the bureaucratic involvements many of them 
assumed and in some way resisted more than they did. 

D.B.3: You keep talking about being Jewish; you’ve said it several times. 
You think you’re something special? 

S.R.: No. I simply pointed out that questions about World War II are 

obviously difficult ones to answer. 

D.B.3: You’re putting yourself on a pedestal above everyone else . 

. . always talking about being Jewish . . . 

S.R.: / mentioned it earlier only to point out that I had had extensive 
religious training in my youth. [I would have added, had 1 not been 
interrupted at this point, the following: and that many of the values 
introduced at that time have stayed with me and influenced my decision to 
seek reclassification as a C.O.] 

D.B.3: There you go again-I’m Jewish! 

S.R.: Sir, I think that a Jewish person has an understandable emotional 

involvement with the events of World War II, considering the great numbers 
of Jewish people who were killed during the course of that war. 

D.B.3: If you were in Israel . . . 

S.R.: If I were in Israel. . .? 

D.B.: If you were in Israel, and there was a war, and they handed you a 

gun, what would you do? 

S.R.: I'd request alternative civilian service, just as I am doing now. 

D.B.: No, I mean if those Arabs were coming down on your mother and 

your sister and they said ‘take this gun’ in order to stop them from being 
massacred. You wouldn’t fight? 

S.R.: No, sir; I wouldn’t. [I should have added here the following: I 

observed the relationship between the Lebanese merchants and the black 
Senegalese in Senegal. There were the same frictions there as between Jews 
and Arabs, only this time with the Lebanese in a position analogous to that 
which Jews have occupied throughout much of history. I saw clearly how 
both sides misunderstood each other to the point of antagonism. I saw as 
well that the “Arabs” in Senegal were plainly just people, with motives for 
actions which they felt were as justified as anyone else’s. Certainly 
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monopoly on either mistakes or the lack tnereo i question 

.he following, although 1 did b « e / ‘^S, 0 was entirely 

, ,S SO inflammatory and so calculated to goad , mt * that w 

nisi d ied in excludmg this qua^n: -not^we ver, ^ _ 
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being Jewish. 
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and doesn’t consider me to be a disgrace to the Jewish religion. 
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S.R.: While I was living in Los An *f l ** l s " member of the Temple 

Religious School t lie re for two yea rs - jfj (hejr activities _ Since I have 

Youth group during that tin u a d University of 
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They still contribute to the war effort in time of war and to military 
endeavor in general in peace time . Alternative civilian service I am quite 
willing to perform. 

D.B.2: Such as what? 

S.R.: Well, I have been interested in working in some ghetto tutorial 

project . . . 

D.B.3: A what? 

S.R.: A ghetto tutorial project, sir. 

D.B.3: A what? 

D.B.l: (directed to his fellow board member) A project for tutoring 
people in the ghetto. 

D.B.3: The ghetto! Just what is a ‘ghetto?’ Tell me, what is a ‘ghetto?’ 
S.R.: A ghetto . .. is a geographical entity in which there is a dispropor- 

tionate number of a low-income group or racial or ethnic minority whose 
rights are not the same as those living on the outside. 

D.B.3: No, that’s not a ghetto. A ghetto is a place where they unlock the 
gate and let you out in the morning, then you come back at night and 
they lock you in and you can’t get back out until the next morning. That’s 
a ghetto— like where Jews lived in Europe. 

D.B.l: (again directed to his fellow board member) I think that there are 
certain areas in this country where the term ‘ghetto’ as this man— as Mr. 

R. -has used it, is applicable. 

D.B.5: (a Negro, who had said nothing up to this time) Yes, the term 
usually applies to areas where disadvantaged families live— particularly in 
the case of Negroes. 

S. R.: May I ask you some questions? 

D.B.2: Yes. 

S.R.: What are the criteria by which you determine whether or not a 

man is a conscientious objector? 

D.B.3: The criteria are all there (pointing to a copy of the Selective 

Service Regulations) in the book. 

D.B.2: That question, Mr. R., is just as complicated, just as difficult to 
answer, as . . . (pause) 

S.R.: As the ones you've been asking me? 

D.B.2: (smiling) Yes. 

D.B.4: One of the criteria-just one— is based on what we feel is the 

sincerity of your claims. 

S.R.: I understand, sir, and I would like to know if anyone has any 

doubts either about me or about the sincerity of my claim. 

D.B.2: I can’t tell you that now. I’ll— that is, we 'll— tell you by means of 
(smile) that little white card . . . 

S.R.: Could you tell me then why you rejected my claim? (No answer) 

You see, I submitted evidence as part of my claim for reclassification as a 
conscientious objector. When 1 received a I- A classification I assumed you 
had some objections to my claim. So I would like to know those 
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objections and clear them up if possible. 

[Still no answer.] 

D.B.: What is your current occupation, Mr. R. 

S.R.: / am a student, a graduate student. 

D.B.l: Yes, he’s up in Berkeley. 

D.B.2: I have no further questions. 

D.B.3: Me either. 

D.B.4: Me either. 

D.B.2: That’s fine, Mr. R.; we’ll notify you. 

CONCLUDING NOTE: When I finished this appearance I didn’t think there 
was any possibility that l had convinced them to change their minds. 1 telt 
I hat I had prepared myself very poorly, never expecting to be given such a 
hard time. About all I could say for myself was that I had remained calm. 

On the basis of my experience, I would recommend the lollowing 
preparation before facing a local board for a personal appearance. 

1) Believe your draft counselor when he tells you that you might get 
the third degree. 

2) Ask yourself all of the difficult questions you hope the board 
won't ask, barring none. I did not do this as intensively as 1 should 
have, particularly with regard to the World War Il-type questions. 
Others of this nature concern rescuing your grandmother who is 
being raped or protecting your home and family in the event of 
Communist invasion of the United States. 

I have learned since my appearance that there are a good 
number of publications which discuss realistically and in great detail 
the nonviolent alternatives to war. Most of these are listed in an 
excellent annotated bibliography called To End War , published by the 
World Without War Council of Northern California (1730 Grove 
Street Berkeley; 50 cents). I thought it would have helped my 
argument considerably to have been able to talk less vaguely about 
such alternatives. It is the kind of concrete, business-like departure 
from idealism that impresses draft boards. 

3) Be sure you can give a quick and concise explanation of the basis 
of your beliefs. I found during the interview that 1 was trying to 
paraphrase the elaborate and careful rationale which I had con- 
structed in my original statement (on the Form 150). But it just 
didn’t sound the same in front of the board, nor was the local board 
ever willing to let me finish it. When they ask you, make your 
explanation brief and to the point. If you don’t, you risk never 
having your views aired at all during the interview. 

Finally, I encourage you not to despair, even alter a personal 
appearance like mine. Ten days afterward 1 received a 1-0 classification in 
I lie mail. 
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B. An Example of a Summary Statement 
November 6, 1967 

The statement below was prepared as a written summary for a 
personal appearance as required by the Selective Service System: ‘‘Such 
information (further information or new material) shall be in writing or, if 
oral, shall be summarized in writing by the registrant and in either event, 
shall be placed in the registrant’s file.” 10 

In general, if a registrant plans to tell the draft board anything they 
have not heard or read before or if he plans to give them any new 
evidence, the new statements or evidence should be written and given to 
the draft board at the appearance. It is important in any case to have in 
the record a brief summary statement of the registrant’s position, regardless 
of its newness. 

***** 


1 am appearing before you tonight in order to explain why I feel I 
am entitled to a 1-0 classification. I would like also to address myself to 
whatever doubts or objections you hold which resulted in your denial of 
my claim thus far. 

I will briefly summarize some of the answers I made to Form 150. 
As mentioned there, it took me a good deal of time to discover my beliefs, 
but I don’t feel that this fact makes those beliefs any less sincere than if I 
had known about them for a long time. 

I believe in the spirit and potentiality of mankind; this is my 
Supreme Being. This belief commands me to work for my own self- 
realization, and that of all other men. The process of self-realization 
involves the recognition by an individual that he exists, both as a discrete 
entity and as a part of the Divinity, the spirit of mankind. 

My belief involves duties that transcend those prescribed by men, and 
since I believe that violence, especially organized mass violence, war, is 
deeply injurious and offensive to the spirit and potentiality of mankind as 
well as to individual men, 1 cannot participate in war in any form. Were I 
to disobey my beliefs and go to war, 1 would be gravely injured in a moral 
sense. Thus I would be weaker morally and less able to live my life as I 
should in the future. 

As I mentioned in my answers to Form 150, I cannot serve in the 
armed forces in any capacity and thus could not accept a I-A-0 classifica- 
tion. The primary mission of the medical corps is “. . . to keep the 
manpower of the Army at the highest possible peak of efficiency . . .” and 
it is obvious that no army could fight for long without a medical corps. 


10 See Notice of Personal Appearance, SSS I'orm No. C-310. 
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Ihus I feel that service in the medical corps (and, indeed, any other 
non-combatant role) would be very directly participation in war, and that I 
cannot do. 

I think it worth making brief mention of the letters of reference in 
my file. Of the 14 or so letters, nearly half are from well-established 
members of the general community. I think it is significant that all these 
men, well-respected in their various professions, feel that I am sincere in 
my beliefs. Also, the man who was my minister until I left the church feels 
my beliefs are religious, as does a friend who is a divinity student. I cannot 
believe that so many people would attest to the sincerity of my beliefs 
were I less than sincere. 

There is one fact that I neglected to mention in my answers to Form 
150 which seems relevant here; I have never participated in a fight. There 
have been occasions where much pressure was on me to do so, but I have 
never yielded to it. I have always refused. I often wondered why I did not 
light; I have never felt that I was a coward. I don’t feel that I’ve always 
been a conscientious objector though, so maybe I was just acting, 
subconsciously, in the manner that I only recently came to realize that I 
believe I should act. 

Another thing I think is relevant is the fact that I am now working 
lull-time at a very low salary ($ 175. /month) as a peace intern for the 
World Without War Council of Northern California. I believe that this 
organization has a sound and moderate approach to the problems of war 
;md peace, and that it is one which will be successful. I have appended 
several pieces of literature about this organization (which has just recently 
been granted recognition as a non-profit corporation by the State of 
California) to this statement. 

In sum, my beliefs compel me to work to realize myself and to allow 
others to do likewise; thus I am now working for peace and would be 
happy to do constructive alternative civilian service. My beliefs, however, 
will not allow me to participate in war, either as a soldier or as a 
non-combatant. 

(Attached to this statement were the following pieces of information 
about the World Without War Council: 1) the basic flyer, which describes 
generally the purpose and policy of the WWWC; 2) the more detailed 
“Statement of Purpose and Policy,” a four page piece. The purpose of 
Ihese attachments was to inform the draft board of my activities and to 
show them that I was working to advance my beliefs.) 

( . An Example of a Personal Appearance About Service in the 
Medical Corps: Excerpts from the written record of Mr. H., 

December 1966. 

. . . Mr. Porter (a board member) asked Mr. H. why he would not be 
willing to care for the wounded in the medical corps. Mr. H. responded 
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that he had given this matter much thought and had read excerpts from 
the Army Field Manual relating to the mission of the medical corps, and 
that it seemed to him that such service was not devoted to healing but to 
getting men ready to kill, and that medical work which is an adjunct to the 
army’s basic mission was indistinguishable from making bombs or repairing 
weapons. Mr. Porter then asked whether Mr. H. would aid a wounded 
civilian he found in the street. Mr. H. replied that he would. Mr. Porter 
asked if Mr. H. would do so, knowing that the wounded person might be a 
murderer? Mr. H. said that he would because giving this person aid would 
not entail encouraging him to go forth and kill as soon as he was able. 

... Mr. Porter then said that he personally could not understand why 
anyone would object to caring for the wounded on the battlefield, but that 
he was able to respect Mr. H.’s views in this regard. He added that no one 
likes killing and that he considered his own military service a painful duty. 
Mr. Grove (a board member) said, “If you found two men lying on the 
battlefield, one was wounded and the other was almost dead, you would 
leave the one who was just wounded because he might go back into battle 
after you had fixed him up.” Mr. H. said that was not the case. Mr. Grove 
asked, "How can you square that with what you’ve told us?” Mr. H. said 
that there was no conflict, and said that he did not think he could arrogate 
to himself the right to choose which of the two deserved to be saved, 
assuming only one could be. He then added that he did not see how it was 
possible to do no evil at all, but that his conscience required that he refrain 
from placing himself in a situation where it was virtually inevitable that he 
would participate in killing and relatively unlikely he could do good; he 
went on to say that the board could order him to service saving lives 
without requiring him to kill, with a civilian work order. 

Mr. Porter said that although his personal opinions did not affect the 
performance of his duties on the board, he himself would not have a 
conscientious objection exemption in the draft laws, since everyone has a 
duty to serve on the battlefield. He added that the Supreme Court had 
changed the present law so much that it didn’t mean what was originally 
intended. . . 


D. Examples of Appeals and Letters Written 
After An Unsuccessful Appearance 

The first three letters which follow concern the same case. The 
fourth letter is based on an actual case but is not the registrant’s letter. 
The fifth letter is a letter of an actual registrant. 


Feb. 2, 1967 


Local Board No. 25 
Helena, Montana 
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Dear Sirs: 

I have been informed by the Assistant Executive Secretary that you 
will not receive my request to discuss the issue of “religious training” as it 
applies to attainment of a 1-0 classification until Feb. 6, 1967, three days 
before the expiration of my right to appeal; and that it is even unlikely 
I hat you will grant me an appearance to clarify this matter. I sincerely wish 
lo understand fully the reasons for the denial of my claims as a consci- 
entious objector, and I wish to deal with this problem at the local level 
where it is most likely to be fully comprehended. I have enclosed my 
written report of the personal appearance you granted me Jan. 9, 1967. 1 
icfer you specifically to items seven, eight, and nine of the report, and, 
.igain, to the summary written by the Assistant Executive Secretary. These 
answers have led me to the belief that the denial was based on the fact 
l hat I was not a member of an established religion. Whether this belief is 
correct or not, 1 wish to understand your interpretation of the phrase 
“religious training.” Does one have to be a member of a religious sect to be 
classified 1-0 by you? And what exactly does religious training mean? 
Because of the unfortunate lack of time in this matter, could you please 
communicate to me, if only by letter, your answers to these questions. 

Please enter this letter and the copy of a letter I have sent to the 
Slate Director into my file. Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 

John Doe 
S. S. No 


Feb. 2, 1967 


Slate Director 

Montana State Headquarters 
Selective Service System 
P. O. Box 1182 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Dear Sir: 

On Jan. 9, 1967, I appeared before Panel A of Local Board No. 25 
lo discuss my claims for conscientious objector classification. I have en- 
* losed a written report of that appearance as I remembered it. During the 
ippearance I gained the distinct impression that the main reason I was 
Honied 1-0 classification was that I had not belonged for a substantial 
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length of time to a recognized religious sect. I am quite concerned about 
this point, since I had understood that membership in an established 
religion was not a prerequisite for attainment of CO status. I have written 
the board about this matter and have requested that they re-open my 
classification and grant me another personal appearance, or, if they prefer, 
since another personal appearance is not a procedural right due to me a 
courtesy interview. I am trying to deal with this problem at the local level- 
however, I understand from the Assistant Executive Secretary of the board 
that she will not submit my requests to the board until their regular 
meeting, only three days before the expiration of my right to appeal my 
I-A classification. I am writing to you, therefore, to obtain your opinion 
about the matter of religious training, hopefully, so that I may receive your 
answer before Feb. 9, 1967, the last day of my right to appeal. Does one 
have to be a member of an established religion to receive a CO classifica- 
tion? And must the local board interpret the phrase “religious training” in 
some more specific manner? (I call your attention to the fact that the 
board believed that it did not interpret Selective Service law at all on this 
point.) I would appreciate your assistance in clarifying this matter for me 
Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 

John Doe 
S. S. No 


Feb. 8, 1967 


State Appeal Board 
c/o Local Board No. 25 
Helena, Montana 

Dear Sirs: 

I wish to appeal the I-A classification Local Board No. 25 has given 
me. I am a conscientious objector to participation in any war for any 
reason, and the bases of my beliefs are founded on demonstrably religious 
principles. I consider my life an on-going religious act whose primary 
reality (and the basic nature of my total emotional state) enjoins me from 
committing an act of physical force upon another human being I have 
stated in my answers to SSS Form 150 that I believe in a “way of the 
world (called tao in Chinese), a basic component of Buddhist religious 
thought. Attunement to a way of the world, the realization that all men 
lead lives of continuous religious acts, prohibits the conscious taking of 
another human being’s life, just as much as physical force and violence are 
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prohibited during worship, prayer, meditation, or any other formal ritual 
established by major religious sects on this earth. The realization of life as 
;i continuing religious act is not an interpretation that I have created, but a 
long-standing principle within Christianity (going back to the fourteenth 
century theologian Meister Eckhart), again, a basic tenet of Chinese Taoism 
and Mahyana Buddhism, and finally a central feature of the “new percep- 
tion of God” of contemporary theologians such as Martin Buber. I hold 
and practice these religious beliefs and will never consciously take the life 
of another person and, therefore, will not participate in an institution, the 
armed forces, whose ultimate purpose is just that. 

I attended a personal appearance before Panel A of Local Board No. 
15 to discuss my claims for conscientious objector classification. I was told 
(and I refer you now to item seven of the written report, enclosed in my 
file, of that appearance) that my beliefs were religious, but only to me as 
an individual. I was told that an individual’s personal religion is the 
equivalent of a moral-philosophical position only. This can only lead me to 
believe that, the local board denied me 1-0 status solely on the grounds 
(hat I have had no formal religious training in an established religious sect 
nor belong at present to a religious organization; a fact that runs contrary 
lo my understanding of Selective Service Regulations, which make no 
mention of formal religious training or membership. I have, on the other 
hand, stated the process of my religious training, how it has grown out of 
my reading of the religious writings of past and present theologians, and 
from the direct experience of these beliefs that I maintain. 

I also wish to add the Section 1624.2(b) of Selective Service Regula- 
lions states in part of the right to personal appearance that “At any such 
appearance, the registrant may discuss his classification, may point out the 
class or classes in which he thinks he should have been placed, and may 
direct attention to any information in his file which he believes the local 
board has overlooked or to which he believes it has not given sufficient 
weight.” I do not believe that my personal appearance represented a 
genuine “discussion” of my claims. I was only asked two formal questions 
by the board, neither of which dealt with my religious beliefs. And though 
I in turn attempted to ascertain the reasons for the board’s denial of my 
1-0 claim, I was never answered in any clear fashion. I was asked at least 
Iwice by one board member (and those were the only questions he asked) 
how long I had been in school, despite the fact that he had my file before 
him throughout the entire appearance. Another board member asked me no 
questions at all and confined his remarks to the statement in item thirteen 
of my written report. 

Because my claims have been denied, it appears to me, on grounds 
that are not provided for by Selective Service law (that is, non-membership 
in a religious organization), because my questions have never been truly 
answered, and because no genuine discussion of my claims ever took place 
during my personal appearance, I consider my present classification as I-A a 
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gross injustice. And I consider it a further, and perhaps more malign 
injustice— the fact that my religious beliefs, my conscientious objection to 
participation in the armed services, will force me to refuse induction and, 
ultimately 1 suppose, to go to prison, if my present classification is not 
changed. 

I wish very much to discuss in person with the State Appeal Board 
my claims for 1-0 classification. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 

John Doe 

S. S. No. _ 


SAMPLE LETTER TO APPEAL BOARD AFTER 
INADEQUATE PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

Gentlemen; 

I am writing to you in connection with my appeal of the 1-A classification 

sent to me by Local Board No. ..My appeal is based on the belief that 

I am deservant of the 1-0 classification as a conscientious objector to 
participation in war. 

On August 15, I made a personal appearance before the local board, during 
which we discussed my claim to be a conscientious objector. Following the 
appearance, the board issued a new I-A classification. In appealing this 
classification, 1 feel that I should bring to your attention what 1 believe to 
have been the inadequacies of my personal appearance. 

First, certain of the board members made it quite evident that they were 
strongly opposed to the conscientious objector position in general. As 
evidence of this fact, I quote Mr. X’s reply to my question as to whether 
the board had doubts about the sincerity of my claim. He answered “I 
have nothing but doubts. If everyone believed what you do we wouldn’t 
have a country.” The latter part of this statement, about “wouldn’t have a 
country,” was made four times during the discussion. They seemed far 
more concerned with their opposition to conscientious objection than with 
the question of whether or not 1 was indeed a conscientious objector. 

Second, the board showed obvious bias against me at a number of points. 
Although it is difficult for me to document what 1 believe to have been the 
derisive tone used in addressing me, I can point to some specific instances 
in which the bias was demonstrated. At one point, three of the board 
members spoke amongst themselves and laughed aloud while I was dis- 
cussing my claim with the remaining member. This surely does not suggest 
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that serious consideration was being given to my case. At another point Mr. 
X asked questions about the four letter words which had been used during 
the Free Speech Movement, an activity in which it was obvious that I had 
taken no part as I was not even in California during the year when it 
occurred there. At other times, Mr. X introduced irrelevancies such as a 
Joan Baez television appearance which I had not seen. 

Third, I was continually interrupted, generally by Mr. X, before I was able 
to complete the points I was trying to make. I was asked for information 
which had already been clearly stated in my Form 150— a fact which 
suggests that the board members had not read my Form 150— but before I 
was able to explain what I had already explained in writing, I was cut off. 

I believe that my claim for recognition as a conscientious objector deserv- 
ing 1-0 status has been made clearly in my Form 150, and I am therefore 
submitting no new statements at this time. I simply request that the 
Appeal Board give consideration to my claim by reading my Form 150 and 
by reading my Transcript of Personal Appearance, both of which are in my 
file. These documents should give you a picture of both my position as a 
C.O. and of the ways in which serious consideration of my claim was made 
impossible by the local board at the time of my personal appearance. 

* * * 

The following letter was sent to the State Appeal Board following the 
appearance described in Case Study No. 2. It is a commentary on the 
description of the appearance prepared by the local board and placed in 
the registrant's file. However, instead of just dwelling on the errors in the 
local board's account , it also summarizes very well the positive evidence in 
the file and the registrant's substantive beliefs. 

In order to help you evaluate the two summaries of my personal 
appearance before the local board— my own and the board’s— I would like 
to compare the two documents and comment on the personal appearance 
itself. 

THE LOCAL BOARD 

I am aware of the difficulties of making a decision on the matter of 
conscientious objection to war and the difficulties of making a record or a 
summary of a long and complicated proceeding. 

I realize that the precedent of previous decisions, especially that of 
the local board, makes your decision more difficult. It is unfortunate that 
when I asked the Local Board members at my personal appearance “is 
there anything which now makes you doubt my claim as a conscientious 
objector?” that they did not say explicitly what those doubts were which 
are implied in their record of my personal appearance. It is also un- 
fortunate that I did not receive a copy of their record of my personal 
appearance immediately after my appearance so that I could have answered 
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the points in it and corrected its inaccuracies. 

However, you have before you my complete file which clearly shows 
that my claim as a conscientious objector is based on religious training and 
belief, that I am eager to serve my country through alternative service, and 
that if faced with induction, I would be forced to choose jail instead. Also 
you have letters from several people who know me well who have stated 
they have no doubts about my sincerity and believe I am a conscientious 
objector. I hope the following explanation of the Personal Appearance 
before the Local Board will help you evaluate their possible reasons for 
denying me a 1-0 claim and that you will, therefore, classify me as a 
conscientious objector in class I-O. 

OMISSIONS FROM THE LOCAL BOARD RECORD 

If the Local Board used its summary in making its decision, it is 
possible that several omissions from their summary of statements I made 
which are recorded in my summary influenced them in denying me a I-O. 
When the Board asked me if I was willing to serve my country, in addition 
to saying that my principles prevented me from serving in the armed 
forces, I said that “I would like to serve my country by doing constructive 
work in the national interest.” The latter statement is not contained in the 
Local Board’s record of my personal appearance. 

When the board asked me if Jews could be conscientious objectors, I 
pointed to a statement in my Form 150 made by the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis which says that conscientious objection is supported 
by Judaism but that each Jew must decide whether he is a conscientious 
objector for himself. My reference to this Central Conference of American 
Rabbis statement in my file is omitted from the Local Board’s record. 

When the board asked me what my career goals were, part of my 
answer was “All my plans contain the idea of service to people.” This 
religious value which is one of the foundations of my career goals and my 
conscientious objection to war was not reported in the Local Board’s 
summary of my personal appearance. 

In explaining to the Board the kind of work I was doing at the Peace 
Center, I referred to the “religious precept that all men are brothers.” The 
reference is omitted from the Local Board summary. Also, the Board 
reports me as saying that my work at the Peace Center was to build 
“opposition to war.” I actually said that I was trying to build “alternatives 
to war.” The Peace Center is an educational organization and not a 
political or anti-war organization as the reporting would imply. 

Finally, when the Board asked me if I would accept non-combatent 
service in the military, I am reported to have answered “yes.” I actually 
said that I could not accept such service because it violated my religious 
principles. 

WHAT WAS THE BOARD’S BASIS 

FOR DENYING ME A I-O CLASSIFICATION? 

From the Local Board’s summary, I can find no reasons given or 
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implied for their denying me a I-O classification. While I can sympathize 
with the difficulty of making a determination of a conscientious objector 
classification, I can find no evidence that would make them doubt my 
claim as a conscientious objector. If the Board had been explicit and had 
given me the opportunity to speak directly to their doubts, I feel I would 
have been able to convince them of the sincerity of my claim as a 
conscientious objector and that it is indeed based upon religious training 
and belief. 

Since there is no evidence in either summary which raises any doubts 
concerning the sincerity and religious basis of my conscientious objection 
to war, and since there is a great deal of evidence in my file which 
substantiates my claim as a conscientious objector, I respectfully request 
that you classify me I-O as a conscientious objector. 


APPENDICES 

Appendix A: Questions to Consider in Preparation for Answering SSS 
Form 150 and Draft Board Members 

These questions were prepared by the Selective Service System in 
New York and distributed within that state. While many of the questions 
are loaded or seem facetious at best, the underlying problems raised are 
important. Thoughtful conscientious objectors should face these problems. 
Responding to the questions in writing can provide useful experience in 
clarifying your thinking. You will find answers reflecting our World 
Without War Council approach throughout this book and in the materials 
listed in the Conscience and War and Draft Materials bibliographies. 

1 . Do you believe any sanctions are imposed as a result of disobeying 
your conscience? If so, from whence are the sanctions derived and what is 
the nature of such sanctions? 

2. If there are not resulting sanctions, what prevents you from 
serving in the Armed Forces, contrary to the dictates of your conscience? 

3. Do you believe man survives after death in some form? If so, what 
do you understand by survival: immortality, or a shadowy existence? 

4. Do you feel an obligation to state the truth to the inquiries 
concerning your claim for conscientious objection in cooperation with your 
local board? 

5. Is your purpose in claiming conscientious objection partly to 
demonstrate your disagreement with the Government’s policies? If so, to 
what extent? 

6. Are you compelled not to participate in any way, shape, or form 
with the war effort? 

7. If so, how do you explain your payment of taxes? 

8. Since we are living in the era of the Citizen’s Army, and under 
our democratic way of life, every person participates in the war effort, if 
only to permit another to fight, how can you then in good conscience 
accept any employment which would release another to enter the armed 
service? 

9. If your friends, neighbors, and family, many of whom may not 
share your sentiments toward military defense, were subjected to an armed, 
unprovoked aggression of another state, by an onslaught similar to that of 
the Nazi’s, assuming all attempts for a peaceful settlement failed, would 
you permit their lives to be sacrificed along with yourself so that you 
could exercise your objections to war? 
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10. II you believe in the defense of yourself and your immediate 
family against an unjustified attack, could you not extend this defensive 
attitude to defending your immediate community and then go one step 
further and extend it to the defense of your country of an unprovoked, 
inhuman attack? 

11. It your conscientious objection is based upon religious views, are 
they derived through reason or experience alone? If so, explain why you 
term them religious and not philosophical? 

12. Do you believe that certitude is possible in life? If not, how can 
you be certain of your conscientious objection? 

13. Are your views based on religious training? If so, state what 
religion and what training you underwent? 

14. How has your training led to your conscientiously opposing 
participation in war? 

15. Is this belief which brought about your claim for conscientious 
objection your conscience or something greater than yourself? 

16. What do you consider religion to mean? Describe your relation- 
ship to it: 


(A) If it involves a community of people, describe the nature 
of your participation. What are the tenets of the group? When did 
you join it? Why? 

(B) If it is a purely personal matter, describe the nature and 
source of your compulsion to oppose participation in war. 

(C) If it is a personal matter with you, should others also 
possess these personal views? 

17. Does your opposition to participation in war depend on your 
political views? Does it depend on sociological views? Does it depend on 
philosophical views? Describe them. From what does it spring? Is it 
theistic? In the more traditional sense? If so, why does it require your 
opposition to participation in war? Is it based on humanism? If it is 
humanism, describe your concepts in detail so far as they relate to your 
need to oppose participation in war. 

18. What requires your conscientious opposition to war? What do 
you believe is the nature of your conscience? What is the source and nature 
of the principles of conduct it requires? Is it purely a personal matter? Do 
you have a moral code all your own? Are you the sole instrument for the 
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enforcement of this moral code? Is anyone else bound by this moral code? 
How? Why? Are sanctions imposed for actions contrary to the dictates of 
conscience? What is the source and nature of the sanctions? 

19. If your belief is based on other than a relationship to a Supreme 
Being, explain what it is based upon. How does it involve duties superior to 
that of serving in the Armed Forces in common defense of your fellow 
man at the insistence of your Government? How does it involve other 
duties superior to any human relationship? 

20. Would you have participated in the so called “Berlin Airlift” 
enacted during the Truman Administration to bring aid to the people of 
Berlin by use of the military? 

21. What do you believe to be meant by pacifism? Are you an 
absolute pacifist? 

22. When, where, and under what circumstances did you become 
convinced of the beliefs which required you to claim conscientious 
objection? 

23. If this country were attacked without any justification whatso- 
ever by an armed, unprovoked aggressor intent upon imposing his will upon 
us, would you comply to a call to arms issued by the President for the 
defense of the people of this country? Please answer merely yes or no. 

24. Are you a practicing member of a religious group? Please 
describe: (a) your attendance at meeting; how many times a month; (b) the 
tenets of this group; (c) when did you join this group? 

25. Is this power your conscience or something greater than your- 
self? 


26. What do you understand by the term “Supreme Being?” 

27. Is your belief a religious belief or is it based on “humanism”? Do 
you find that this is an arbitrary distinction? If so, why? 

28. Suppose your Supreme Being did not exist; on what premises 
would you base your conscientious objection to military service in the 
armed forces? Why? 

Additional questions may be found in the Handbook for Conscien- 
tious Objectors. 
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Appendix B: Support Letters for Conscientious Objector Claims 

A minimum of six reference letters should be secured supporting an 
application for C.O. classification. These letters should cover the spectrum 
of persons who know the registrant, and should include a letter from his 
parents, teachers and others that know him intimately. Whenever possible 
letters should be secured from religious officials or religiously sensitized 
individuals. Most local boards are impressed by local residents, especially 
members of a service club, public officials, or other likely peers of the 
draft board members. In general, older people tend to feel they know a 
young man better than he suspects, so one should not be afraid to ask for 
letters from individuals who were not intimate friends. A registrant may 
find it helpful to give prospective letter writers a copy of the following 
guide to reference letter writing. 

Reference Letters for Conscientious Objectors 

You are being asked to write a letter which may aid a young man 
applying for a conscientious objector classification to receive that classifica- 
tion. 

If the draft board follows the law, they will classify the claimant in 
one of two conscientious objector classifications providing he submits 
substantive proof which indicates that: 

(a) He is sincere in his claim. 

(b) The general character of his action and thought is consonant 
with his stand as a C.O. 

(c) His position and basis for his claim is “by reason of religious 
training and belief.” (See also pp. 43- 45 on religious belief.) 

A brief letter which aids in establishing one or more ot tiiese points 
will be of great aid. Your letter should indicate (1) who you are, including 
perhaps your occupation and your own religion; (2) your relation to the 
C.O., including how long and how well you have known him; (3) your 
feelings about the C.O.’s sincerity, character, and religious belief. Addi- 
tional specific material which substantiates the three points is also helpful. 
If you can point to instances where the C.O. has been peaceful, or where 
he has refused to be violent under provocation, or where he has made 
contributions to community well-being, do so. 

The Military Selective Service Act of 1967, in effect until July, 1971, 
does not specify what is to be construed as religious training and belief. 
Rather, the law attempts to separate “religious training and belief’ from 
“essentially political, sociological or philosophical views, or a merely 
personal moral code.” It is important to note that orthodox religious views 
and training are not distinguished from unorthodox positions and training, 
nor are pacifist sects distinguished from non-pacifist sects. 

If the claimant is active in a formal religious body or has been raised 
according to a formal creed it is arguably easier to establish a religious basis 
to his objection. Such a background is not, however, a guiding criterion in 
determining whether he qualifies under the law. Many a young man has 
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rejected adherence to one specific creed in search for the deepest meaning 
and responsibility of his life, a search often clearly religious in its import 
and meaning. This search often ends with a synthesis of many religious 
strains which, while having all of the profundity and depth of an orthodox 
religious perspective, cannot be labeled as “Greek Orthodox”or “Bud- 
dhist” .... At bottom the claimant’s present religious perspective is to be 
explained most fully by the claimant himself. As an individual cognizant of 
the claimant’s past, it is important that you know all previous religious 
training and belief is relevant to his present claim. 

It is perhaps most easy to speak to the issue of sincerity. Do you 
believe the claimant to be sincere in his claim? If not, say so. 

It is more difficult to discuss religious training and belief. Insofar as 
all exposure to religious values is relevant to his claim, it is appropriate and 
necessary to discuss any and all religious background and influence to 
which the claimant has been exposed: Sunday School training, family 
training, positive adult influences during the young man’s formative years 
. . . Religious values as expressed by the claimant throughout his develop- 
ment, either explicitly or, as is more likely, through his actions and 
behavior are relevant as well. In the cases of men who find it difficult to 
think of themselves as religious, we have urged them to send a copy of 
their C.O. statement to friends, teachers and others whom he is asking to 
write letters. If after reading his statement you feel you can testify to the 
religious nature of the C.O.’s belief, do so. 

It is perhaps most difficult to discuss the general character of the 
claimant’s life as it may or may not be consonant with his C.O. claim. To 
attempt to speak to this issue it may appear that one must have a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of the present draft law and the criteria which 
are presently being applied under this law, as well as a complete and 
familiar knowledge of the claimant’s entire history. Such is not the case. 
Your appraisal is presumed to be limited to those aspects of the claimant 
as you know or have known him. As concerns the C.O. provisions 
contained within the present law, the qualifications and criteria are to be 
decided by Selective Service. Consequently a good way to approach this 
question is to ask yourself: “Do I, with my severely limited knowledge of 
the draft law, have any concrete reason to believe that the claim does not 
seem consonant with the claimant as I know him?” If no concrete reason is 

apparent, you might write, “I have no reason to believe that .’s 

claim is dissonant with the general character of his action and thought” or 
alternatively, “I have reason to believe that .’s claim is con- 

sonant with the general character of his action and thought.” 

If you disagree with the C.O. in his stand, say so. The Selective 
Service System will appreciate your opinion as one who disagrees with the 
claimant yet finds him sincere. At the same time, those who concur with 
the claimant do him a disservice if they lecture Selective Service on the 
evils of war or conscription. 


Important 
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(1) Address your letter to: Selective Service System, Dear Sirs, 

(2) Mail the original and a minimum of two copies to the claimant 
and not to the board. The copies are for subsequent possible appeals and 
legal presentations. It is imperative that you mail your letter to the .O. so 
that he can coordinate your letter with his other evidence and present a 

complete case to the draft board. , 

(3) This is not the time to dispute the board s authority to de- 
termine the nature of a person’s belief. Other times and places are more 

appropriate for this civil liberties dispute. „ , . „ 

(4) Please note that phrases which use the word “moral, ethical, 
“philosophical,” and “political” can be injurious to the young man’s claim 
(see 4th paragraph page 1 of this memo). 


Appendix C. Sample Letter of Authorization of a Person Other Than the 
Registrant to Look At and Copy Prom the Selective Service Pile 


your street address 
City, state, zip 

date 


Local Board # 

Selective Service System 
Street Address or P.O. Box 
City, State and Zip 

Dear Sirs: 

1 John J. Doe, hereby authorize George Smith, a friend, to look at 
my Selective Service file and copy such items as he deems relevant. 

Sincerely, 


John J. Doe 
SS# 61-3-47-298 


cc: George Smith 
(Seal of Notary Public) 
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Appendix D: Sample Letter Requesting Admittance of a Witness 


your street address 
city, state, zip 

date of appearance 


Local Board # 

Selective Service System 
9962 Green Street 
Town, state, zip 

Dear Sirs: 

I have with me today, (name of witness^)), my (state relationship 
minister, father, family friend), whom I have known for years 

Rev - — is . a resident of and pastor of _ 

church (witness’s residence and occupation are also important). 

Rev. (has, has not) written you a letter on my behalf 

but because he knows me well he may be able to present you with new 
and/or additional information about me. 1 hope that you will admit him to 
this interview and permit him to speak on my behalf as well as answer 
questions about my case. 

Please place this letter in my file. 


Sincerely, 


John J. Doe 
SS # 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DRAFT MATERIALS 


The first three items below are useful to all men thinking about or in 
the process of applying for classification as a conscientious objector. All 
items listed are available from the World Without War Council of Northern 
California.* 

Essential Items 

1. Arlo Tatum, Handbook for Conscientious Objectors, Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors (hereafter CCCO), current edition, 
$1.00 The best available handbook on the Selective Service System and the 
C.O. An essential source for prospective C.O.’s and for draft counselors. 

2. Conscience and the Draft: An Introductory Kit, World Without 
War Council (hereafter WWWC), 1969, $.35 A collection of materials useful 
lo young men considering the conscientious objector position; includes the 
SSS form for C.O.’s. 

3. Allan Blackman and John Messer, Why We Counsel Conscientious 
Objectors, WWWC, 1968, $.35 A concise statement of the draft counseling 
perspective of two WWWC counselers; contains other articles extremely 
valuable to one thinking through his own response to war and the draft. 

3A. Charles Bloomstein, Conscience and War, The Moral Dilemma, 
November/December 1969 issue of Intercom $1.50 A succinct description 
of alternative philosophies of war and peace and alternative responses to 
I he draft. Excellent for teachers and counselers. 

Items of General Interest 

4A. Arlo Tatum and Joseph Tuchinsky, Guide to the Draft, Beacon 
Press, 2nd edition, 1970, $1.95 The best introduction to draft regulations. 
Especially useful is Part III which discusses the various deferments and 
exemptions and the criteria by which they are granted. Emigration, trial 
and prison, are also discussed. 

5. Table of Contents, Draft Counselors Kit, WWWC, 1969, free An 
annotated listing of the essential materials necessary to anyone doing draft 
counseling. The kit itself is available for $7.50. 

*Prepared by Steve Bischoff, Director of the East Bay Draft Information and 
( ’ounseling Center. 
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6. Guidelines for the East Bay Draft Information and Counseling 
Center, WWWC, 1968, $.10 A summary of the draft counseling project of 
the WWWC and the Bay View District of the United Methodist Church in 
cooperation with 14 other community organizations. Essential for those 
interested in establishing a community supported draft counseling center. 

Religion 

7. Statements of Religious Bodies on the Conscientious Objector, 
National Interreligious Service Board for Conscientious Objectors (hereafter 
NISBCO), 1970, $.75 A compilation of statements by nearly sixty religious 
groups on the C.O. position; a valuable reference work for counselors. 

8. Complete Text of the Seeger Decision, NISBCO, 1965, $.20 
Reports the 1965 judgment of the U.S. Supreme Court which liberalized 
the C.O. provision of the draft law. 

8A. Comments on the Welsh Decision, WWWC, 1970, $.25 Includes 
excerpts from the Welsh Decision and comments concernings its impli- 
cations. 

Additional material on the Supreme Being clause and related matters 
is available in 2 and 5 above. 

For Present and Potential Draft Counselors 

9. Course Outline — WWWC Draft Counselor Training Seminar, 
WWWC, 1969, $.05 A breakdown by subject of the seven-week training 
course offered periodically by the WWWC. 

10. The CCCO Draft Counselor and the Law, CCCO, 1968, $.05 An 
excellent dissertation on the legal limits of draft counseling with specific 
case studies. 

11. An Example of Counseling on the Draft and Conscientious 
Objection, WWWC, 1968, $.05 A brief exchange of letters between a 
WWWC Counselor (Allan Blackman) and a confused, but thoughtful young 
man which illustrates the problem of non-cooperation. 

12. Memo to Those Desiring to be Listed as Draft Counselors with 
the World Without War Council, WWWC, 1968, $.05 Contains information 
as to prerequisites and benefits of such affiliation and an application form. 

Memos on Various Classifications 

13. Memorandum on Filling Out SSS Form 100, ‘Classification 
Questionnaire,' CCCO, 1969, $.05 An explanatory memo covering tin- 
questions on the basic form used by Selective Service in deciding tli 
proper classification of each of its registrants. 
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14. Sample, Classification Questionnaire, SSS Form 100, CCCO, 
$.03 The basic informational form utilized by Selective Service. 

15. Memorandum on Student Deferments, CCCO, $.05 This memo 
explains qualifications for student deferments; I-S(h), I-S(c), II-S and 
includes information for students who are also C.O.’s. 

16. Memorandum on Occupational Deferment, CCCO, $.03 Contains 
information and advice for those seeking occupational ( 1 1- A ) deferments. 

17. I II- A Hardship Deferments (For the I1I-A classification), CCCO, 
$.10 Analyzes the qualifications and procedure for those seeking a III-A 
deferment (hardship-dependency); includes a sample Form 118 which must 
be filled out by the III-A registrant. 

18. Information on Draft Exemption for Ministers or Candidates tor 
the Ministry, NISBCO, $.05 Details the qualifications for and evidence 
which must be submitted in order to obtain a IV-D (ministerial) deferment; 
much of the relevant law and regulations are quoted. 

19. Medical Fitness Standards for Induction (AR40-501), CCCO, 
$.25 This pamphlet contains the U.S. Army Surgeon General’s list of 
medical standards for peace-time induction. 

20. I-Y and IV-F Memo, CCCO, $.09 Explains the procedure that 
should be followed by a registrant who feels he has one or more of the 
rejectable conditions or defects on the Surgeon General’s list (above); 
contains information on appealing within the Department of the Army. 

Special Problems 

21. Memorandum on Selective Service Regulations Relating to Travel 
Abroad, CCCO, $.02 This very concise memo answers some of the 
questions asked by those registrants who wish to travel, yet are worried 
about their draft status. 

22. Aliens and the Draft, CCCO, $.09 A brief summary ot the laws 
relating to alien objectors seeking U.S. citizenship. 

23. Armed Forces Security Questionnaire, CCCO, $.05 Explains the 
questionnaire and the penalties for refusal to fill it out or sign it; includes a 
copy of the questionnaire. 

24. Delinquency and Prosecution Memo, CCCO, $.05 Covers various 
aspects of violation of the draft law and punitive reclassification by local 
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boards; includes copies of Gen. Hershey’s letter and memo on the above. 

25 Refusal of Induction. CCCO, $.06 A three-page memo on refusal 
ot induction, procedures and likely consequences. 

26. Refusal of Induction for Conscience Sake, N1SBCO $ 05 A 

more detailed discussion of the same subject as 25 abok ’ 5 05 A 

27. Making A C.O. Claim After Issuance of an Order to Reoort for 
Induct.on. CCCO, $.02 Briefly details the steps a C.O. should follow who 
has been ordered to report for induction prior to making his claim known. 

<C 05 P 28 ' .^ migratio " t0 Canada: Legal Notes for Draft Age Men CCCO 
$_ 05 Provides some legal information for potential draft-fugitive emigrants-’ 
the memo contains some inaccuracies, but is still generally useful. 

29 Immigration to Canada and Its Relation to the Draft Montreal 

and nM°H A ‘ d 7 ” ReSiSterS ’ $1 ° Very briefl y summarizes qualificTtion 
and Procedures for entering Canada; contains information on other Cana- 
dian anti-draft groups and other Canadian contacts. 

May l 3 9 0 70 C °c m c P CO O ^5 WO A rk for Conscientious Objectors, revised 

may ty/U, CCCO, $.25 A very thorough memo which covers procedures 
and other pertinent facts regarding the alternative service program for 1-0 
registrants; includes the relevant Selective Service forms. 

C O.’s in the Armed Forces 

31. Conscientious Objectors in the Armed Forces, NISBCO $ 20 A 
leng hy piece summarizing the procedures for obtaining I-A 6 (non 

FA-CTs Sta * US ’ the miSSi0 " ° f the m6diCal COrps ’ and ^e experiences of 

Forces 32 197^ e ccCO el $ l wn? , for , C f onscientious Objectors in the Armed 
rorces, i v /u CCCO, $1.00 Designed for men considering the CO oosition 

gttl'.Z’" °' armed f ”“ S - "Sulatioi, procSuTL 

Other References 

494pp 33 1966 ? e ° ra A Handbook of and Alternatives. 

PP> 66 $3. 95 Based on a 1966 conference on the draft held at the 
University of Chicago, this anthology includes selections by General 

Botddhig and others 0 "’ Senat ° r EdW3rd Margaret Mead ’ Kenneth 
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34. James C. Miller, III (ed.), Why the Draft?: The Case for a 
Volunteer Army, 194pp, 1968, $1.25. An anthology of articles stating the 
case for and against Selective Service and examining the alternatives to it. 

35. James W. Davis, Jr. and Kenneth M. Bolbeare, Little Groups of 
Neighbors: The Selective Service System, 276pp, 1968, $3.95. A policy 
study of the Selective Service System based on a detailed study of its 
operation in Wisconsin. 

CONSCIENCE AND WAR 

Questions and Readings 
To Help You Clarify Your Choices* 


More than 1,000 young men have contacted our office in the past 
year for information on conscientious objection to war. We can tell them 
the facts regarding the law and Selective Service procedures, but most of 
these men have a prior problem: clarifying what moves in their own hearts 
and heads that leads them to consider conscientious objection to participa- 
tion in war. 

Those wishing, for a wide range of personal or political reasons, to 
avoid the draft have an easier situation. Theirs is a practical problem. 

But those whose stand is one of conscientious objection must think 
through the weighty reasons why they should answer their country’s call to 
arms. They must clarify their reason for refusing. They must bear the 
consequences of a stand which requires openness instead of duplicity. 

The overwhelming majority of men that have come to us face these 
latter problems. They must satisfy not just Selective Service, but them- 
selves. And they are aware of the difficulty of the choices involved. 

Few of these men have thought through the problems they must 
confront. These questions and readings are an attempt to help. They will 
he of use to any man trying to determine what is right to do, when, in the 
interest of justice or his country’s security, he is asked to kill others. 

No single answer is set forth here. A man working his way through 
lliese questions could end up in the Army, on conscientious objector 
alternate service, or in jail, and feel he had done what his conscience 
requires. He would, whatever his choice, have faced the root questions. 

This is clearly a difficult document to put together. Only a beginning 
is made here. Please help us to improve and complete it. 


12 prepared by Robert Pickus, President, World Without War Council of 
Northern California. 
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Some Questions and Readings to Aid in 
Clarifying Your Choice: 

Should 1 Be a C.O.? 

1. Should I refuse to lend myself to war as a way of serving justice or 
detending those in my care? 

The question is put in this way because most men will agree that war 
is evil. But most men also believe that there are greater evils than war and 
so they participate in war to combat the greater evils. The man who refuses 
should know why he cannot accept justifications for war that satisfy 
others. 

a. Peter Mayer, editor, The Pacifist Conscience, Henry Regnery, 
1966, $2.65. This is the best anthology of pacifist writings available. It 
includes Christian, Oriental, and anarchist statements and both historical 
and contemporary writings. 

b. Simone Weil, The Iliad or The Poem of Force, Pendle Hill 
Pamphlet, $.45. (Also reprinted in Mayer, The Pacifist Conscience.) 

c. Albert Camus, Neither Victims Nor Executioners, $.25. 
(Available as a WWWC pamphlet and reprinted in Mayer, The Pacifist 
Conscience.) Camus argues that before we can make other moral decisions, 
we must first decide whether or not we are willing to be murderers. Robert 
Pickus’ introduction connects this fundamental statement to the confusions 
of the current anti-war movement. 

Lewis Mumford, The Morals of Extermination, American 
Friends Service Committee, $.10. Our commitment to mass extermination 
has prevented us from finding moral solutions to the world’s problems. 

e. Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., War and Conscience in America, 
1968, $1.65. An excellent survey of current thought on war including 
religious support for conscientious objectors and for men who participate 
in the army. 

f. M. K. Gandhi, All Men Are Brothers, 1968, $1.95. An anthol- 
ogy of Gandhi s writings on war, international peace, poverty disarmament 
and related topics. Compiled by UNESCO. 

g. G. Ramachandran and T. K. Mahadevan (eds.), Gandhi His 
Relevance for Our Times, 1970, $2.95 . A critical reevaluation of Gandhi’s 
thought and success at nonviolent conflict resolution. Attempts to relate 
Gandhian insights to current problems. Includes selections by Joan Bon- 
durant, Gene Sharp, R. R. Diwaker and others. 
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Some Questions and Readings Regarding: 

Alternatives to Violence 

1. Does refusing to participate in war mean abdicating all responsibility 
for politics? Does it mean giving up responsibility for defending political 
values and working to advance social change? Are means other than 
organized violence available? Do they make sense? 

a. Reinhold Niebuhr, “Why I Leave the F.O.R.” in The Pacifist 
Conscience, Peter Mayer (ed.), Henry Regnery, 1966, pp. 250 — 256. A 
leading theologian explains why he believes pacifism to be politically 
irrelevant and morally questionable. 

b. Leon Trotsky, Their Morality and Ours, 1968 edition, $.95. An 
argument for the morality of revolutionary violence to gain social ob- 
jectives. 

c. Stephen Cary, Robert Pickus, et al., Speak Truth to Power, 
$.35. A study of International Conflict published by the American Friends 
Service Committee. A source of considerable controversy within the pacifist 
movement as well as outside it, this groundbreaking study affirmed the 
Gandhian commitment to truth and political justice as a root value for 
pacifists. It asserted that an exclusive concern to witness to love among 
men was neither more moral or more likely to end war than the 
justifications of war above unless it faced political reality. Thus, while 
rejecting war, Speak Truth to Power required those that call themselves 
pacifists to accept responsibility for finding alternate ways of defending 
values and forcing needed change. 

d. Joan Bondurant, Conquest of Violence, 1965, $1.95. The best 
study in English on Gandhi’s political thought and experience. 

e. Mulford Sibley, Revolution and Violence, Peace News, $.10. 
Argues that violence is inherently destructive to progressive, equalitarian 
ends, hence revolution is an obstacle, not a desirable means for forcing 
social change. 

2. Are there historical examples which demonstrate that nonviolence can 
be relevant for defending values and prosecuting conflict? 

a. Mulford Sibley (ed.), The Quiet Battle, Beacon Press, 1969, 
$2.95. A selection of writings on theories and practices of nonviolent 
resistance which attempts to show that there has been a formidable stream 
of thought and experience in Western history opposing the use of violence 
as a method of resisting evil. A good sampling of some of the best thought 
on nonviolent resistance. 
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b. Theodore Olson and Gordon Christiansen, Thirty-one Hours, 
The Grindstone Press, $2.00. A deeply moving account of an experiment in 
civilian defense performed in 1963 where committed pacifists attempted to 
live their convictions. Their failure and lessons learned about nonviolent 
resistance is instructive. 

», . C ; Adam Roberts (ed.). Civilian Resistance as a National Defense 

Nonviolent Action Against Aggression, Penguin Books, 1968 $1 65 Faces 
the important objections to a nonviolent defense policy. 

d. Gene Sharp, The Political Equivalent of War-Civil Defense, 
International Conciliation, November 1965, $.60. The case (with examples) 
for the withdrawal of consent as the ultimate weapon in politics. “As long 
as the citizens remain firm and refuse to cooperate and obey, they hold the 
real power.” 

e. Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, New American 
Library, 1954, $.75. 

f- T. K. Madadevan, Adam Roberts and Gene Sharp (eds.), 
Civilian Defense: An Introduction, Gandhi Peace Foundation, 1967, $5 95 
Essays on the theory and tactics of nonviolent resistance. 

Civil Disobedience and the Democratic Tradition 

1. Many political philosophers (e.g., Austin, Hume, Locke) have con- 
sidered the obligation to obey the law only in the context of revolution, 
concluding for the most part that one would be justified in disobeying the 
law only if revolution itself would in that case be justified. But what of a 
democratic polity, in which respect for the law is taken to be a matter of 
universal consent? Within a democratic context, and assuming an obligation 
to obey the law, could there be any legal (procedural, jurisdictional), 
pragmatic, or moral basis for claiming to justify a particular act of civil 
disobedience? Under what conditions, if any, could such a claim be valid? 

2. Should men refuse to do what they know is wrong whatever the 
majority says? 

3. Commission, in public, of illegal acts is said to encourage general 
disregard for the law. How could such a harmful effect of an act of civil 
disobedience be avoided, or offset (if ever)? 

a. Harris Wofford, A Lawyer’s Case for Civil Disobedience. Sees 
respect for genuine civil disobedience (as distinguished from draft dodging 
or revolutionary violence) as an essential requisite of a free society. 
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Presents the kind of civil disobedience which is open, accepts the legal 
consequences of the disobedient act, and thus demonstrates respect for the 
law even while disobeying. $.15 

b. Carl Cohen, Essence and Ethics of Civil Disobedience. A 
thoughtful examination of the problem of civil disobedience. Available 
through the World Without War Council. $.25 

c. H. Prosch, Limits to the Moral Claim in Civil Disobedience, 

Ethics, January 1965. $.25 

d. John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, $.75. 

e. J. Harrop Freeman, et al., Civil Disobedience, Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, 1966. $1.00 

f. Hugo Bedau (ed.), Civil Disobedience: Theory and Practice, 
1968, $1.95. Includes Richard Wasserstrom’s excellent article, “The Obliga- 
tion to Obey the Law,” Carl Cohen’s “Law, Speech and Disobedience,” 
plus selections by Milton Mayer, A. J. Muste, Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
others. 

g. Gene Sharp, Civil Disobedience in a Democracy, Peace News, 
1964, $.15. Demonstrates how civil disobedience can be an alternative to 
both violence and passive submission. 

h. Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body Politic, 1960, $1.50. 
A forceful statement of a social obligation to obey the law based on the 
doctrine of tacit consent— an individual who accepts the benefits of a 
society incurs an obligation to uphold its laws. 

i. Robert Pickus and Robert Woito, To End War, An Introduction 
to the Ideas, Organizations and Current Books that Can Help. 262pp, 1970, 
$1.95. An introduction to the state of the argument in twelve war/peace 
fields and to the ideas that can help end war. Introduces over 600 books, 
100 organizations and 50 periodicals. Identifies the major causes of war 
and outlines ways of eliminating them. 

All the above are available from the World Without War Council, 
1730 Grove Street, Berkeley, California 94709. 


Local Board Memorandum No. 107, Issued July 6, 1970 by the Director, Selective 
Service System, Curtis W.Tarr lve 

SUBJECT: CRITERIA FOR CLASSIFICATION OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
Introduction 

.... This memorandum discusses certain criteria, based on the provisions of Section 
60 of the Military Selective Service Act of 1967, as amended, and decisions of the 
courts, which should guide local boards and appeal boards in considering registrants’ 
claims for conscientious objector classification. 

2. Compulsory military service legislation in the United States has always recog- 

mzed conscient'ous objection. The law as it exists today in statutory form requires for 
classification in Classes 1-0 or I-A-O: requires tor 

(a) That a registrant be opposed to participation in war in any form; 

I? 13 * Ws objection be founded on religious training and belief; and 
(c) That Ins position be something other than “essentially political socio- 
logical, or philosophical views, or a merely personal moral code.” 

War in Any Form 

3. The clause “war in any form” should be interpreted in the following manner 

(a) A registrant who desires to choose the war in which he will participate 
is not a conscientious objector under the law. His objection must be to all wars 
rather than to a specific war. 

a belief in a theocratic or spiritual war between the powers of good 

and evil does not constitute a willingness to participate in “war” within the 
meaning of the selective service law. 

Religious Training and Belief 

u v r 4 ‘, T !\ C P r * mj J ry test that must be used is the test of sincerity with which the 
belief is held. The board should be convinced by information presented to it that the 
registrant s personal history reveals views and actions strong enough to demonstrate that 
expediency is not the basis of his claim. 

. j 5 .: Tbe belief upon which conscientious objection is based must be the primary 

controlling force in the man’s life. F y 

6. The term religious training and belief’ as used in the law may include solelv 

behels “ r e >.' efS ’ th ° Ugh the re S is,rant himsclf may not characterize these 
“religious >. ‘ gl ° US * he tradlt,onal sense > or may expressly characterize them as not 

7. The registrant need not believe in a traditional “God” or a “Supreme Being” 

to be considered favorably. supreme being 

. , 8 ' Th ® registrant’s conscientious objection to war must stem from his moral 
f!’ ° r re bg'°us beliefs about what is right and should be done and what is wrong and 

rehgious^conviction! mU! “ h °' d ‘ heSe beHefs With the stre "g‘ h of ‘mditional 

9 4 !” orde . r for tlle local board t0 find that a registrant’s moral and ethical beliefs 
are against participation m war in any form and are held with the strength of traditional 
religious conviction the local board should consider the nature and history of the 

etWrn? y wh *® h hc ac S u,red such beliefs - The registrant must demonstrate that his 
ethical or moral convictions were gained through training, study, contemplation or 
other activity, comparable in rigor and dedication to the processes by which traditional 


religious convictions are formulated. The registrant must show that these moral and 
ethical convictions, once acquired, have directed his life in the way traditional religious 
convictions of equal strength, depth, and duration have directed the lives of those whose 
beliefs are clearly founded in traditional religious conviction. 

10. Board members should make every effort to weigh the claims of all regis- 
trants on the standard of sincerity, not giving particular advantage to a registrant who is 
learned or glib. The registrant need not use formal or traditional language. 

11. A registrant who is eligible for conscientious objection on the basis of moral, 
ethical, or religous beliefs is not excluded from the exemption simply because those 
beliefs may influence his views concerning the nation’s domestic or foreign policies. 

1 2. The law does not require that a registrant claiming conscientious objection be 
a member of a “peace church” or any church, religious organization, or religious sect, 
nor does the law require affiliation with any particular group in order to be classified as a 
conscientious objector. 

13. Where the registrant is or has been a member of a church, religious organiza- 
tion, or religious sect and where the claim of conscientious objection is related to such 
membership, the board may properly inquire as to the fact of membership, and the 
teachings of the church, religious organization or religious sect, as well as the registrant’s 
religious activity. However, the fact that the registrant may disagree with or not sub- 
scribe to some of the tenets of his church does not necessarily discredit his claim. 

14. Boards may not give precedence to one religion over another. All religions or 
beliefs are to be given equal consideration. 

15. Beliefs which are real and valid to some may be incomprehensible to others. 
Boards are not free to reject beliefs because they consider them “incomprehensible.” 
Their task is to decide whether the beliefs professed by a registrant are sincerely held and 
whether they govern his actions both in word and deed. 

Exclusions from Classes 1-0 and I-A -0 

16. Persons whose beliefs are “essentially political, sociological, or philosophical 
views, or a merely personal moral code” are ineligible to be classified as a conscientious 
objector. Such persons consist of two groups: 

(a) Those with beliefs of religious, moral, or ethical nature, but whose 

beliefs are not deeply held, and 

(b) Those whose objection to war does not rest at all upon moral, ethical, 

or religious principles, but instead rests solely upon consideration of policy, prag- 
matism or expediency. 

Class I-A-0 

17. A registrant claiming Class I-O, who in the opinion of the local board has not 
provided sufficient evidence to warrant the 1-0 classification, shall not be classified in 
Class I-A-0 as a compromise. 

18. A registrant who is found to be eligible for classification as a conscientious 
objector should be placed in Class I-A-0 when his conscientious objection encompasses 
only combatant training and service in the armed forces. 
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